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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of ‘The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England 
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Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion. Boston. 























TEACHERS. SCHOOL POSITIONS. 
School Supply Co., 23 Court 8t., i» B ton. 

AMP ILDWOOD MAINE. Boys See 16. 
? . aK iat KR. OPER, CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


iKSO, =_y for boys, in famous Katahdin 
S - io valed for scenery, big game and fishing. 
Canoe trips. Booklet free. L. A. Bailey, A Me 


Williston Seminary, 4 





hast hampton, Ma 


Fully equipped labor ptorics in Ph lean ee ot 
Biology. New Athletic Fiel« mile anc coms me f 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH i SawyER 


WABAN SCHOOL for Boys. 


A superior school ; individual instruction; cul- 
tured home life; physical and manual training ; 
athletic director. Summer Camp in Maine. 

J. H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin., Box 14¥, WABAN, MASS. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Taberstortes. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
54th Year. Worth knowing for its spirit, 
ment and record. (ne teacher to jiv ‘iftiing Cc fafeorad 
homes for promising boys. New building with superb 
gymnasium and swimming tank. “Zhe Secretary.’ 


TZ, tEAM 


At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston St., Boston; Branches at So. Framing- 
ham and Worcester, Mass. Write for Catalogue. 


CAMP OSSIPEE 
FOR BOYS. 


200 acres on the shores of Lake Ossipee, N. H. 
L preest lake in U. 8S. without an island. Near 
Mt. Washington. Cottages, tents. dette 'y, halls, 
sta hare all lighted by electricity. .——~ 
tennis courts, saddle and ey... Se horses, 

Send for circular of pictures and personnel. 

Full particulars and illustrated pamphlets of at 
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er boys to the famous Temagami Lakes, Canada. 
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| trailing arbutus will not lack for friends. Per- 
Pre P ares for college or scientific and medical sc heais. | 


land this chureh also boasted the first steeple 
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HENRY B. YOUNG, 168 Commonwealth Avenue, 














38th Year begins Septemb 
Pamphlets giving terms of adimission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, ete., may be had on 
application to 
DK. EUGENE H,. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 








The Campus is on a hilltop in the 

cities of Medford and Somerville, 

overlooking Boston Harbor and the 

City of Boston, with its beautiful 

suburbs. It is both healthful and 
delightful. 


| DEPARTMENTS: 
_ The College of Letters. 


Degrees: A. B.; and for the 
Courses in Biology, Chemistry, 
General Science, and Medical 
Preparatory, B. S. 
The Divinity School. 
A five-year course, leading to the 
degrees of A. B. and B. D. 
The Engineering Dept. 
Degree B. S., in Civil, Chemical, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 
The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. Degree M.D. 


The Dental School. 




























Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M. D. 
> The Bromfield-Pearson 
School. 






A technical school connected with 
the Engineering Department. 


The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: M.S.,A.M. and Ph.D. 


Summer School. 






Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal terms toall 
departmentsoftheCollege. 














For Catalogues address, 


H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 























| career in the government service mainly, most 


| nesota, which would probably have shared the 
| fate of the Cumberland but for the timely 





| passed and certified meat that he should have 


| degraded him from his high rank and took 
| away his profitable office, and he is ostracized 





|to be clear that the question whether there 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he state flower of Maine is the pine-cone 

and tassel, and that of Vermont is the red | 
clover, these emblems having been adopted by 
vote of the respective legislatures. The emblem | 
of Rhode Island, chosen by vote of the pupils | 
of the public schools, is the violet. So far as 
can be definitely learned at this writing, the 
other New England States have not yet selected 
their state flowers. When the balloting begins, 
whether in the legislature or in the schools, the 


haps if the decision were to be made in late 
April or early May, and every voter could be 
wooed with Mayflowers like those pictured on | 
the front cover page, the choice would be | 
unanimous. 


Bogs would naturally suppose that the first 
town clock in America was put up in 
Boston or Philadelphia, or perhaps in New 
York even, but there seems warrant for the | 
claim that the Henry Whitfield State Museum 
in Guilford, Connecticut, now possesses the 
earliest, and that it is one which told time in | 
that town from 1726 to 1893. The First Church, 
founded some years before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, owned and housed the 
clock, which was built by a native mechanic ; 


and bell in the State of Connecticut. It is 
wholesome to spread the knowledge of these 
things. Some persons who live in cities have 
an exaggerated idea of the importance of cities, 
and it is well to remind such that our towns 
and villages also have shown the American 
spirit of enterprise that fosters pioneers and 
originators. ‘ 


» eye-witness of the Monitor-Merrimac fight, 
which to the younger generation seems a 
long way off, died the other day at the age of 


of it in the navy. He had his chance of dying 
at the time of that famous naval duel of more 
than forty years ago, for he was on the Min- 


intervention of the ‘‘Yankee cheese-box on a 
raft.’’ Other incidents in this man’s history 
relate him still more closely to the days of our 
naval beginnings. He was the first child born 
at the Charlestown Navy-Yard, where his 
father was then stationed; and the father had 
served as sailing-master of the Constitution. 
Thus it took only two lives to span the old 
navy and the new, the wooden frigate and the 
steel, steam-driven, floating fortress, Progress 
seems slow in impatient moments, but when 
we look at events in that way, we must conclude 
we have made good use of our time. 
& 


he Mosaic law provides that certain kinds of 

meat shall not be eaten bythe faithful, and 
that the animals which are used for food shall 
fulfil strict requirements and be slaughtered 
with preseribed ceremonies. One can imagine 
the horror of orthodox Jews in a Connecticut 
city when it was suspected, and then proved, 
that the rabbi who killed all the animals destined 
for their consumption was unfaithful to his 
trust. Kosher meat, meat that a rabbi has 
declared to be ‘‘clean’’ and lawful, commands 
a higher price than that which lacks the certifi- 
cate; but there is no more profit in handling it, 
if so much, since a great deal is rejected. To 
save the dealers loss, the rabbi in question 


excluded. Discovery came. A council of rabbis 


by his people. ‘‘The world changes,’’ we say 
lightly; yet here is an episode that links the 
present to Old Testament times, by at least one 
law that is as strictly kept as it was when 
Israel was a nation. ® 


| 8 perme of the expediency of a no-school 

signal revives at intervals in neighborhood 
weeklies, and seems now to be taking a turn 
toward activity. A few disputants argue that 
no such thing was known in earlier days, and 
that, partly with a view to ‘‘toughen’’ them, 
children should be sent to school in all weathers. 
Milder spirits raise the point that it is not de- 
sirable for girls, at least, to sit three hours or 
longer in wet skirts—and the point seems well 
taken. There may be communities where the 
authorities err on the side of tenderness, and 
keep the children at home when it would do 
them no harm to go to school. But it appears 


shall be sessions on stormy days ought to be 
decided by the person in charge of the schools. 
If no signal is sounded, and pupils go or stay 
at home, as their whim or the individual judg- 
ment of parents shall dictate, those who attend 
must be kept back in their studies on succeeding 
days, or the absentees must be dragged forward. 


| Varicose \ vi Voine, 











OLD CARPETS 


MADE INTO 


NEW RUGS! 


CAT OR 
DOG? 


It you do, get a copy of my book, 
“Canine Remedies and How to Use 
Them.’’ It contains full instructions, 
enabling you to doctor your pets at 
home. Mention this paper and Pll 
send you the book free. 

DR. A. C. DANIELS, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


Dr. Daniels’? Famous Veterinary Remedies for 


END us your 
old carpets 


and we will 
make them into 
rugs that will 
look well and 
wear better. 

Our price is fair. 
No charge made 


Jor cleaning. 
We pay express 
one way. 


Booklet Free. 

















home treatment — horses, cattle,dogs, cats, sheep 
and sirine are sold by all dr uggists and dealers. 





Insist on having Daniels’, the best. 
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EVERY IMPROVEMENT. Lowest eee. 
THE WORCESTER IMPROVED 


Elastic Stockings 








Price, 
RELIEVE, | © Best FIT THE post-paid, 
AND CUKE i omen 


en Land AND WEAR 
Weak Ankles, At THE 7 ready 
Swollen Joints, Lowest m or the piazza. Made 
Ulcers, Prices.” LONGEST. 























Necessarily the whole school is one machine. 
In a broad view, the no-school signal is only | 
one of the governors that keep it moving rhyth- | 
mically and with no loss of power. 


“The Elastic Hose I received from, you this week is 
The Best-Fittin at Ever Had,” says a Grafton, 
Mass., customer, a ing different makes. 

Write to-day for. self-measurement blanks and 

prices. First-class facilities for promptly filling your re 
mail orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING AND TRUSS CO.. 
58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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TAYLOR’ 8 HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., 








FROM THE FAMOUS Ta 


lor’s 
at 


Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Ré 
4 it, dent it. 


Roll it, crush 
Always 
for a journey 
of fine quality 


fur felt. colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
wo guaranteed or money 


ze wanted to 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Ord: 











Make Your Own 
Ice Cream 


JUNKET 
TABLETS. 


REQUIRES no eggs, corn-starch 
or gelatine, and only one part 
cream and three parts pure milk. 
The Junket process makes an exqui- 
sitely delicious, smooth, velvety ice 
cream at half the usual cost. 

A charming little booklet contain- 
ing many recipes, among them one 
for Junket Ice Cream with straw- 
berries, by Janet McKenzie Hill, the 
famous lecturer and editor of 7he 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
comes free with every package, sold 
by all grocers or mailed post-paid 
for ten cents. 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
Box 3088. Little Falls, N. Y. 





Benger’s Food 
assists nature; is dainty and 
delicious, and a natural restorative. 


Benger’s Food is for 


Infancy—It is the best solution of the problem of 
hand-rearing. It is prepared with fresh new milk, and 
in course of preparation converts the indigestible curd 
of the milk into a form that is easily assimilated by 
the most delicate or weakly child. 


Invalids—tin sickness or ill health the digestive 
organs are frequently incapable of performing their 
functions. The great advantage of Benger’s Food is 
that it contains in itself the natural digestive principles, 
and during the preparation of the food these digest, 
partially or completely as may be desired, both the 
Food itself and the milk with which it is prepared. 


Age-—Benger’s Food is particularly adapted to 
the enfeebled digestion of advancing years. Where 
milk alone is unsatisfying, Benger’s Food made with 
milk is appetizing and nutritive. 


Fatigue—Benger’s Food is excellent for the use of 
athletes if taken as first refreshment after severe phys- 
ical strain. It speedily tones up the stomach to that 
condition in which more solid food can be safely taken. 


Ask your Doctor about Benger’s Food. 
Free Sample Upon Request. 
BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins by Druggists, or 
may be obtained of 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., 
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CHAPTER TWO. 
Mrs. Allison Curry, 
Azalea, California. 

Mr. Wescott unexpectedly 
called to New York. Returns in 
six weeks. Johu Greer. 

Ss UCH was the tele- 

graphic message that 

caused Constance Curry 
and her mother to exchange sud- 
denly dismayed looks across the 
supper-table. ‘‘I don’t know what 
to do, Constance,’? Mrs. Curry 
said, at last. ‘‘So much has poured 
out upon us to-day that I can 
hardly think clearly.’’ 

‘*Well, mother,’’? Warren inter- 
rupted, helping himself to more 
bread and butter, ‘‘Con and [’ll 
have to run the Clarion till father 
comes home. He’ll be back before 
Cousin Henry is.’’ 

‘‘Warren,’’ rebuked his mother, 
‘it is not a matter to make foolish 
jests about.’’ 

**Really, mother,’? Constance 
now spoke up, ‘‘Warren can say 
that with no thought of jesting. 
It’s exactly what we shall have to 
do.”’ 

‘*Hurrah!’’ shouted thirteen- 
year-old Warren. ‘‘You can write 
the paper, Con, and I’ll set copy. 
Johnson’ll have all he can do to 
look after the ads and the job-work. 
We can get up a lot of news, too. 
It’ll be easy.’’ 

‘*Not so fast, Warren,’’ Mrs. 
Curry said; and to Constance she 
added, ‘‘My dear, it is not possible. 
If it were not for the coming elec- 
tion it would be different; but your 
father has been very anxious over 
that.’’ 

“‘But the paper’s got to come out, 
mother,’’ Constance persisted. ‘‘We 
need not go into politics. I think 
we can manage the news-gathering, 
and I can write a few editorials of 
some sort. You know I edited our 
school paper all last year.’’ 

“Tf only Johnson were any 
good,’’ Warren interrupted, ‘‘we 
could take care of the election, too, 
but he’s a chump.’’ 

‘Warren, you must not speak 
so,’’ said Mrs. Curry. ‘‘Mr. John- 
son will do his best, and no one can 
do more.’’ 

Warren was silenced, but uncon- 
vineed, and Constance went on: 

“T truly think, mother, that 
Warren and I can get along, and, as 
I say, the paper must either come 
out or suspend. If it does that, it will ruin 
the business. ’’ 

“T know,’’ her mother sighed. ‘‘And as 
you say, there is no one else to do it. With 
Baby Ted getting his double teeth and your 
father likely to need me at any moment, I’m 
afraid I shall not be much help.’’ 

Before the evening was over one or two 
neighbors came in, and the future of the 
Clarion was discussed in friendly fashion. All 
of them believed that Constance and Warren 
would do very well with it, as every one in 
town would be glad to help the young people 
in every possible way. 

It was decided that Warren should continue 
at school, and set type after school hours. He 
could set ‘‘straight’’ matter very well, and could 
be generally useful. Constance, of course, must 
give all her time to the work, but she under- 
stood the routine, having often helped her father 
in the office. 

**T am afraid you will find it very confining, 
daughter,’’ Mrs. Curry said, as she kissed her 
good night. ‘‘I did want you to be free from 
care for a time, since you cannot go back to 
school this term.’’ 

“Don’t worry, mother,’’ the girl said. ‘‘I 
Shall love the work. And the election won’t 
trouble us. The Clarion isn’t going in for 
politics, you know.’’ 

So she determined, but she had not yet reck- 
oned with the situation. The morning train 
the next day brought her a visitor in the person 
of the county superintendent of education. He 
was up at that end of the county on business, 
he explained, and learning of her father’s acci- 
dent, came in to express his sympathy. No 
word did he speak of the telegram from Odard, 
which had brought him post-haste that morning 
for a conference with the ‘‘boss.’’ 

“We shall hope for your father’s speedy 
return, Miss Constance,’’ he said, in parting. 
**We were depending upon him to help us along 
this fall. We need the Clarion’s influence.’’ 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


“I DON'T CARE FOR YOUR FRIENDSHIP. IT IS WORTHLESS TO ANY ONE.” 


‘*We, too, need father,’’ Constance replied, | His own business requires all his attention. 
with a faint smile. She felt very young and | Don’t be foolish, my dear young lady. It was 
inexperienced, and ‘longed inexpressibly to see | all very well for your father to write the edi- 
her father walk in at that moment and relieve | torial, just to show his friendliness toward 
her of the heavy responsibility thrust upon her. | Fox; but time is getting short, and mustn’t be 

‘‘By the way,” the superintendent turned | wasted that way, so just you drop that editorial 
back as if something had almost escaped his | out, and I’ll see that it’s all right.’’ 
memory, ‘‘there’s a little matter I guess I’ll| The superintendent passed out, but lingered 
call your attention to. Last week the Clarion | in the composing-room, where he had a little 
published two or three little comments relative | chat with Johnson. | 
to different candidates for the office of superin-| ‘‘That’s all right, Mr. Wilder,’’ the foreman | 
tendent of education. And, you know,’’ Mr. | said, as the politician went down-stairs. ‘‘I’ll 
Wilder laughed frankly, ‘‘I consider that my | look out for it.’’ 
office this year. I want the office. In fact, I| The boss himself visited the Curry house that 
don’t mind telling you, Miss Constance, that | evening. He stated his business at once. 
I’ve got to have it. I ‘can’t keep house with-| ‘‘I am afraid, Mrs. Curry,’’ he said, with a | 
out it,’ as the advertisements say.’’ |great show of frankness, ‘‘that the children | 

The county superintendent was a fine, frank | will find that editing the Clarion is not simply | 
gentleman, with a hearty and engaging manner. |an amusing game. County affairs are at a 
Constance felt very friendly toward him as he | crisis, and I dare say you’ll find you must take | 
made this statement. Nevertheless, she asked | the helm yourself in a few days.’’ 

a question : Mrs. Curry regarded him quiefly. She was 
‘*But what harm was there in the items, Mr. | a very gentle woman, but she had courage—and 
Wilder ?”’ confidence in her daughter. 
‘Oh, no real harm. Only bad policy if it | “T think,’’ she said, ‘‘that Constance will do 
should be repeated. It looks to the people at | very well. She has helped her father a good 

the other end as if the Clarion was stirring up | deal, and understands the routine —’’ 

discord here. Keep quiet about the other can-| ‘‘ Yes, yes, I suppose so!’’ interrupted Odard. 

didates. Don’t let the folks at the county seat | ‘‘But it isn’t safe to leave too much to chil- 

think there’s any two opinions about my can-|dren, ma’am. I was trying to encourage a| 
didacy. Don’t print any more such items, for|lad by letting him do a bit of fine work | 
instance, or you’!l get the Clarion into trouble.’’ | when your husband got his hurt.’’ He paused, | 

The superintendent turned again, as if he | and sighed heavily. ‘‘I shall regret it to my | 
considered the matter finished. | dying day,’’ he added, and went on, still ignor- | 

‘*But, Mr. Wilder,’’ said Constance, ‘‘father | ing Constance: 
had an editorial already in type concerning| ‘‘As I was saying, you will have to take the 
Mr. Fox, one of the other candidates, you | helm yourself pretty soon, and you must let me 
know. He meant to run it this week, and I | | help you steer straight. I think I may say I 
must do so.’’ know the deep water and the shallows pretty 

Wilder faced about. well, and my advice is always at your service.’’ 

**Fox!’’? he exclaimed. Then, recovering} ‘‘Thank you, Mr. Odard.’”” Mrs. Curry’s 
himself, he went on in a milder tone: ‘‘Mr. | cheeks were flushed, but she still spoke calmly. 
Fox hasn’t the ghost of a chance. Why, he’s | ‘‘I am sure Constance appreciates your kind- 
not even in earnest about wanting the office. | ness, but she does not think it will be well | 





| said, laughing. 


for the Clarion to have much 
to say about politics; she will 
content herself with printing the 
news.’”’ 

Still Mr. Odard gave no heed 
to the young editor pro tem., 
but addressed her mother: 

**You may be quite right, Mrs. 
Curry. I daresay you’!l do very 
well. But I had another errand 
here to-night. Mr. Curry is a 

member of our lodge, you know, 
and the members desired me to 
hand you this, from the lodge.’’ 

He laid five twenty-dollar gold 
pieces in a little pile on the table, 
and stepped back. 

‘Is this an official act of the 
lodge, Mr. Odard?’’ Mrs. Curry 
asked, quietly. 

The boss looked surprised. 

‘*Why, not official, so to speak— 
not full lodge—there hasn’t been 
any meeting. Just a few of Mr. 
Curry’s friends joined in, you 
know. They didn’t want their 
names mentioned.’’ 

Mrs. Curry made no move to take 
the money. 

“Mr. Curry will wish to know 
the names of his friends,’’ she said. 

‘‘Notatall! Notatall! It’s just 
a matter of friendship. It’s friends 
of the Clarion, too, you see. We 
all wish the paper well, and want 
to help it. You must let us do this 
for the good of the cause.’’ 

But Mrs. Curry was sure that 
her husband would not approve of 
her accepting help that might ham- 
per the paper, and she declined the 
offer courteously. In vain the boss 
urged the claims of Mr. Curry’s 
fraternal friends; and presently he 
went away, suavely sorry that Mrs. 
Curry felt it needful to show such a 
spirit. 

**Mother,’’ cried Constance, 
when he had gone, ‘‘no one but 
himself raised that money, and he 
only did it to try to get a hold on 
the Clarion !’’ 

She told her mother of Mr, 
Wilder’s visit. 

“‘I’m so glad you saw through 
old Odard’s game,’’ she added. 

‘‘Oh, mother’s foxy!’’ crowed 
Warren. ‘‘But wasn’t he smooth! 
We ‘children’ will show him what 
we consider an amusing game.’’ 

*‘Children!’’ Constance began, 
indignantly. ‘‘The old fraud! 
I on 

‘*Hush, children!’’ Mrs, Curry 
‘*That’s what you are when 
you talk like this. Mr. Odard may only 
have wished to show kindness because your 
father was hurt in his shop. But it was 
best to keep the Clarion free from obliga- 
tion.’’ 

**O dear!’’ Constance said, as she went to 
bed that night. ‘‘I wonder what they will do 
next.’” 

The next move was already in preparation, 
and although the young editor did not immedi- 
ately recognize it as a move of the enemy, she 


| had to meet it the very next morning. She was 


on her way to the Clarion office when a well- 
known voice called her: 

**Constance! O Constance! Waita moment! 
I want to speak to you!’’ 

She waited gladly, for the speaker was Rose 
Farnham, her dearest friend in Azalea. 

“I’m so glad I overtook you, Constance!’’ 
Rose said, as she came up. ‘‘I was going to 
the office to call on the editor, and I was feeling 
so scared.’’ 

Constance laughed. ‘‘You’d better be scared, 
miss,’’ she said, shaking her head. ‘‘The 
editor is a very important person.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know; but I’m going to be 
important, too.’’ 

**Ts it a secret??? 

‘*Well, rather, but I can tell you. 
was at our house last night.’’ 

Rose paused, as if expecting comment, but 


Mr. Wilder 


| Constance could think of nothing to say except, 


‘*‘Was he?’’ She was conscious of a little sink- 
ing of spirits, and that sensation increased as 
tose continued : 

‘*Yes; but that’s not the secret. The secret 
is a lovely thing. He promised that when he 
is reélected, and you know he’s bound to be 
reélected, I shall have the Rosedale school.’’ 

‘*Good!’’ Constance’s exclamation was 
hearty. ‘‘Just what you want! O Rose, I 
am so glad!’’ 

**Not only just what I want,’’ Rose replied, 











‘*but just what I need, I can assure you. 
Things have been so hard at home this year, 
with father sick and the heavy bills. I’ve 
been nearly wild with trouble. Now, Con- 
stance,’’ she went on, in a businesslike tone, 
‘*we’ve all got to work hard for Mr. Wilder. If 
he gets the nomination, he’s as good as reélected ; 
but there are some who don’t want to let him 
be nominated. Old Fox is actually trying to 
get the office. Ofall the selfish hatefuls! When 
he’s well-off and Mr. Wilder hasn’t a thing 
but his salary !’’ 

Constance’s spirits were now at zero. She 
knew what was coming even before Rose 
said: 

** And, Constance, isn’t it lovely that you can 
do more than all the rest of us together to help 
win the day ?’’ 

“*T??? Constance said, faintly. 

‘*Yes, you. They say the support of the 
Clarion will mean everything to the ticket this 
year. It seems some con- 
temptible creatures have 
been working against Mr. 
Wilder, and two or three 
articles in the Clarion will 
make it all right. Just to 
think that one girl has so 
much power in her hands!’’ 

If only Rose had not said 
that! Constance felt sick 
with the weight of responsi- 
bility piling upon her shoul- 
ders. She walked on in 
silence; but Rose was too 
full of her own thoughts to 
notice her friend’s embar- 
rassment, and chatted on 
joyfully: 

“I’ve written one little 
article for you myself. Mr. 
Wilder gave me the facts. 
It’s just a little sketch of his 
official career. It’s always 
good at such times as this to 
remind the people of the good 
work a man has actually 
done in office. I hope it’s 
in time for this week ?’” 

They were nearing the 
office, and she held out a 
folded paper. 

‘*I know you’re busy, so 
I won’t come up,’’ she said, 
and then paused in amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Constance,’’ she cried, 
‘tare you ill? You’reas pale as can be! Shall 
I help you up-stairs?’’ She was full of alarm, 
but Constance reassured her. 

‘*No, no, I’m all right! 
little way.”’ 

Neither spoke for a moment. Rose was con- 
cerned for Constance, and Constance was trying 
to collect her thoughts. 

**Rose,’’ she began, at last, ‘‘I am afraid the 
Clarion can’t print your article.’’ 

‘*Why not? Do you think 1 can’t write well 
enough? You always liked my letters to 
you!’’ 

“*O Rose, dear,’’ Constance could hardly keep 
her voice firm, ‘‘you know you write far more 
cleverly than I ever could! I only mean I 
don’t think father meant the Clarion to support 
Mr. Wilder this year.’’ 

‘*Why, Constance Curry,’’ exclaimed Rose, 
‘are you crazy? The people simply wouldn’t 
have anybody else. The Clarion will have to 
support him.’’ 

“IT suppose so, if he is nominated; but I 
think father meant to oppose his nomination.’’ 

“‘Oh, well, he hasn’t done so yet. You can 
print this article as well as not.’’ 

‘No. There’s an editorial father left that 
must go in. It’s in favor of Mr. Fox.’’ 

Rose looked at her with an expression in 
which amazement and incredulity struggled 
with rising indignation. 

“*Constance Curry,’’ she said, ‘‘do you mean 
to say that, when you know how much this 
means to me, you are not going to help?’’ 

**T am going to do everything I can, Rose,’’ 
Constance replied, sadly. 

“‘Oh, then, that’s all right. 
you would forsake me, deary. 
print the article, won’t you ?’’ 

**I’m afraid I can’t do that.’’ 

‘Why not? What have you got against Mr. 
Wilder ?”’ 

‘Nothing, of course, but if he isn’t the best 
man for the place —’’ 

‘*Best man! Why, everybody knows he’s a 
good man!’’ 

**But there are things said —’’ 

**Tf there are, only slanderers say them. And 
I know what I think of people who listen to 
them !’’ 

**Rose!’’ cried Constance, deeply hurt; but 
Rose’s wrath blazed fiercely. 

**Do you want a piece of my mind, Constance 
Curry ?’’ she said, speaking low and bitterly. 


DRAWN BY 
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Let us walk ona 


I didn’t think 
And you will 
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the young editor retraced her steps to the office. 
“If the day begins this way,’’ she thought, 
sadly, ‘‘how will it end?’’ Then her courage 


A REAL 
PLAYER 


Hi URRY up in there!’’ The captain’s 
voice sounded as if she were half- 
asleep herself. 
‘*Hurry yourself!’’ replied the pitcher. 
‘*Tt’s too hot to scramble round beforehand,’’ 
complained somebody else. 
“‘Oh, now, girls, practice time is so short! 





























BEATRICE 

THREW HER 
ARMS ROUND 
POLLY'S NECK. 






And we’re bound to beat Boxwood this year. 
Here’s your cap, Nell. Want a pin, Agnes? 
I’ll tie your shoe, Judy.’’ 

I rested on a bench while Polly Campbell 
rummaged in lockers, fastened gym skirts, 
knotted ties, and rendered first aid to the lazy 
generally. She was so full of spirit she actually 
fired us a bit, so we ran out on the field with 
some dash. Our school was making up its year’s 
basket-ball team, and of course every girl was 
trying for a place on it. 

‘*Line up!’’ cried the coach. ‘‘Play!’’ 

Betty Croft, captain, played her usual steady, 
all-round game. She is so conscientious that 
she never shirks anything. The rest of us 
already on the team worked just hard enough 
to show we were worth keeping; the as yet 
unelect played desperately. 

**Look at Anne!’’ as the pitcher smilingly 
missed a ball a toddling babe could have caught. 
It was the coach who spoke. 

**She never will do a thing till there’s a real 
game. Other times she feels too sleepy,’’ 
answered the class president. 

I had nothing to do; the ball was at the other 
goal, so I joined in. 

‘*Polly Campbell’s playing for all there’s in 
her. She puts her whole heart in it.’’ 

‘*And she’s so very poor, Lute!’’ sighed the 
coach. 


Polly, with the most cheering smile: 

**You’re getting on, Polly. I never saw you 
do so well.’’ 

Poor Polly was so pleased she couldn’t say 
one word. 

That night I ran into Polly’s room to borrow 
her Latin dictionary, because somebody had 
borrowed mine. She was a senior and I a 
junior, but we were quite chummy. She had 
a history book propped up in front of her, but 
I’m sure she hadn’t been studying a word, for 
the minute I opened the door she cried: 

‘*Lucretia Ann, tell me honestly, have I any 
chance of making the team? I must! Why, 
Lute, I’m going to graduate in June, and I’ve 
never once played in a match game! You don’t 
know how I want to! Beatrice said I was better ; 
you heard her. Of course all the old team will 
be chosen, but that leaves five places—Judy, the 
two Dawsons, Dicky—and me. I play better 
than any one else that’s left—except Neal Byrd. 
Oh, they can’t take her! Why, she’s a fresh- 
man and I’m a senior! O dear, things are 





‘*T don’t care for your friendship. It is worth- 
less to any one. You are mean and selfish. 
You may be sure I shall tell the girls what a 
faithful friend you are!’’ 

She turned, and walked rapidly up a side 
street, while Constance looked after her sorrow- 
fully. She loved Rose deeply, and it broke her 
heart to let her go in such fashion. 


so mixed! There’s Anne Sherley. Can’t be 
| made to practise, and yet she’s a splendid player. 
| And poor me! I’m worn to a shred keeping at 
it every day in the gym, and haven’t made even 
the substitute yet.’’ 

‘*The old team has a meeting at eight, honey. 
I’ll do my very prettiest for you,’’ I promised. 

I thought I liked hockey and tennis and such 


Rose did not look back, however, and presently | things, but I was ‘‘a pale and common drudge’’ 





Yet when the game was over, she said to} 


came back. 
herself, 


| and slippers on, and come!’’ 

‘*Come where ?’’ 

They hustled me down the corridor, all of 
them talking at once. 

‘* After you left, Mrs. Willow sent for us, and 
said—as pleasantly as if it were the best of news 
—Doctor Thorsen has taken Judy off the team, 
because he’s discovered the condition of her 
German, and Hope Dawson’s been seized with 
measles. At her time of life and this season of 
the year, of all the ridiculous things! So two 
places are vacant on the team. We put Ruth 
Venners into one quick, and into the other —’’ 

compared to Polly. She loved them all—golf, ean —— You lambs! But is she 
skating, tennis; but basket-ball was the very enough ?”’ 

| dearest joy of her heart. Give her a smooth| ‘‘Not really, Lute, but the team’s queer this 
| field ‘‘and the rigor of the game,’’ and she was | year. Plenty of good material in it, but the 
happy. You would laugh to see her. prancing | girls don’t seem half alive. We need somebody 
about the field. Yet it wasn’t so funny when | like Polly, a regular die-for-the-game sort, to 
you understood. I felt more like crying some- | stir’em up. We thought you’d want the fun 
times, for the poor child could not play. . | of telling her.’’ 

Poor Polly! She used to say ‘‘a real player’ Of course I did. As for that sweet girl, she 
as you would say ‘‘a saint’’ or ‘‘a hero.’’ was so happy she fairly wept. 

Beatrice, Betty and I were in Betty’s room a 
after the meeting, when who should walk in| ‘‘Line up!’’ 
but Polly. It was exciting, waiting for the signal, while 

‘Girls, who made the team ?’’ Boxwood cheered one steady, pounding cheer, 

I wished myself in Timbuktu. ‘*Boxwood! Boxwood!’ and our girls sang at 

‘*Have some.’’ Betty passed over a plate of | the top of their voices: 

j les. “Here we’ll meet them! 
gar ie work selecting a team!’’ Here we'll defeat them!” 
murmured Beatrice. You felt so exalted and yet so humble, too, 

‘Girls, tell me.’’ frightened and yet ready to fight till the last 

Betty spoke up: ditch. I looked at Polly. She ‘‘stood like a 

se tf ; ”? 

Hii toda 

‘“‘Not I! O Bet,’’—it was heart-breaking,— , ‘‘Lute,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I’ll never ask to 
**but I’m a sub?’’ | Play again if I can just this once be a real 

Betty whispered, ‘‘No, dear.’’ player!’ 

Beatrice threw her arms round Polly’s neck. **Play!’? 

“*Tt’s all right... I hoped—but it’s all right. The ball came right at Polly. She gripped 
I want the very best team. Good night!’’ and | it too hard. It shot out of her arms like a seed 
Polly bolted out of the room. squeezed out of an orange, right into the hands 

— of the Boxwood pitcher. It was the easiest 

Every day Polly trudged out to the field just | goal chance, and the Boxwood player took it, 
as she had done before, and helped coach the | smiling. In! No! Missed! But our team 
girls, and praised their good plays, and filled a | was scared, so near a score in the first minute. 
place when a player wasn’t there. She hadthe| The ball in Polly’s hands again. She looked 
sweetest nature! vat Ruth undecidedly, then whirled round for 
Ba ae coming - wh ss met | ge ye vor troy in basket-ball. 

y and Anne running down corridor as| ‘‘Foul! eld! 
if they were daft. ‘‘Come on!’’ they cried, The Boxwood pitcher walked coolly to the 
and of course I came. | line, aimed, and in went the ball. One to 

We dived like rabbits into Polly @iifipbell’s | nothing in three minutes! 
room. P | Polly turned perfectly white. She looked 

‘‘Listen!’? ‘‘O Polly, such —’’ ‘‘Couldn’t over at the forwards and Betty playing for the 
| wait to tell—’’ ‘‘Elsie Haines sprained her | ball. They acted as if they didn’t care. Anne 
| ankle yl, fog a wpe! —’” ., And looked sleepy, as she did in practice games. 
| you’re to have her p as a substitute. 


‘*T’ve broken the team!’’ she whispered, but I 
It’s not the rose, but it’s near it. If you’re| heard. ‘‘I can’t play, but I’ll never let go!’’ 
a substitute, you march out on the field with | She flung up her head and made one run for 
the team, while the girls cheer till you feel all | the ball. 


‘‘There’s work to do,’’ she told | Beatrice. Do get up and put your wrapper 
**Don’t you dare to shirk !’’ ; 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A bird couldn’t have reached it before 
thrilly up and down your spine. You go to the | the Boxwood player, but Polly almost had her 
banquet afterward, and that’s no end of fun, | fingers on it just the same. Boxwood gave ita 
and maybe, perhaps by chance, some girl can’t | swing through the air toward her goal. It was 
play at the last minute, and so you get her|away over my head, but that child leaped, 
place. Well, Polly acted as if she werea bubble | actually leaped for it, so high that she went 
blown up, up, by a wind of happiness. down on her knees, but she had the ball. 

The next afternoon Polly and I lay on the} Where were we all? Nobody could reach her 
grass, watching the freshmen and sophomores | fast enough. She twisted herself and the ball 
play a game. toward us as well as she could, but Boxwood 

“Oh, what a throw! Did you see it?’’ was there before us. 

“*Yes, it’s Ruth Venners, that sophomore; A dash forward from our line, a series of 
who came in the middle of the year.’’ quick passes, Polly had the ball again at center. 

‘‘Why, she can play!” Now for a long throw and a strong throw to 

Polly fixed her eyes on that girl for the rest | our goal. No waiting this time to have a foul 
of the game. I caught her talking to herself: | called on her. She spun round and threw, 
“‘Oh, she’s good! Quick’ and steady! She} straight from the shoulder. But—O Polly, 
ought to be a sub.’’ Polly, straight into the Boxwood’s pitcher’s 

‘*Have you ever played before?’’? she asked | hands! And the pitcher was ready for her. 
the girl between the innings. A goal! Three to nothing! I dared not look 

**T captained the team in the school where I | at Polly’s face. 
went last year.’’ ‘*Time!’? One inning was over. 

Polly jumped up and started for the club-| Not one word of excuse or explanation did 
house. I went, too, though I don’t believe she | Polly give for her playing. She acted as if she 


wanted me. She turned round on me when we | had done all right; not brazening it out, I don’t 
had cleared the field. ‘‘ Lucretia, that girl plays | mean that at all, but as if one poor player 
better than I.’’ didn’t matter on a grand team like ours. She 


‘Who cares? She has two years to play;} went round to all the girls, telling them how 
this is your last.’’ well they’d played, and what great, gorgeous 
| ‘‘Do you mean to say ’twould be right for | acts we could all do in the next inning. 
me to stay on the sub, when we need every “‘Girls, we'll win as sure as fate. Just keep 
good player we can rake and scrape to beat | playing and playing, and we can’t be beaten. 
those Boxwoods?’? Then after a moment she | Don’t you know those old sentences we used 
went on: ‘* You don’t know how I long to play! | to grind out into first year Latin, ‘An army 
I can’t give up my chance! I won’t!’’ She/| confident of success is invincible,’ and ‘Cesar 
didn’t seem to remember that I was hearing | won because he believed he could win’? Play 
her. ‘‘Oh, if I didn’t love the game so!’’ up! Play up!’ 

Then she suddenly ran as hard as she could; ‘‘ Betty,’’ whispered Rachel Dawson, the 
toward the brook. disagreeable sister, ‘‘aren’t you going to take 

I didn’t see anything of her till after chapel; | Polly Campbell off the team and put in a sub?’’ 
then she came into Betty’s room, where Anne, “nea” 

Beatrice and I were sitting. “*She’s playing the worst kind of basket-ball.’’ 
‘*What’s up?’’ said Anne. ‘*Suppose she is? Let me tell you,’’ Betty 
‘*T want to resign from the sub, and —’’ forgot to whisper, ‘‘we’re being beaten because 
**You sha’n’t!’’ ‘*What for?’’ « | we’re not trying. We can outplay Boxwood 
‘*To put Ruth Venners in my place. She’s| this year if we make up our wills to, and the 
much better player than I —’’ only thing that’ll save us is some big, splendid 
“Don’t you want to play, Polly ?’’ spirit put in us, and if seeing that plucky 
‘‘Want to? I want the school to beat Boxwood | little girl doesn’t stir us up, we’re—we’re— 
into threads! © girls, I’d rather play in the | posts!?? 

game than go to Europe, or be beautiful, or —’’ I think anybody with less grit than Polly 

With a sob she slipped down on the floor beside | would have asked to be taken off the team ; but 
Anne, and buried her face in that girl’s lap. _| Polly trotted out to her place just as cheerfully. 

—_— She had determined to show the girls how to 

**Lute! Lucretia! Lutie! Wake up!’’ | stick it out. 

**For the merey’s sake! Is school on fire? I can’t give any regular story about that second 
What do you want this hour of the night ?’’ inning. We got the ball down at our goal, and 

**You goosey, it’s only ten. 


= 








It’s Betty and | though the Boxwood guards played hard, we 
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I saw Betty, with her teeth set | in, and before I knew it I heard them begin | to play, and then—I did try to keep going. I 
about me, and then I couldn’t come out. O| 





kept it there. 
and her eyes half-shut, leaping, doubling, pass- 
ing; I saw Anne, smiling that dangerous ‘‘look- 
out-there’’ smile of hers that means she’s roused 
at last,, making impossible catches, taking un- 
heard-of chances for the goal; I saw Rachel | 
everywhere that the ball was, and just a second | 
before Boxwood, and I saw poor little Polly, | 
her face strained with anxiety, struggling her 
hardest to keep steady. Oh, we were fired up 
all right! 

I didn’t feel any amazement when Betty 
made a wonderful pass to Anne, and Anne sent 
the ball right over her guard’s head into the 
basket. Two to three! And when Ruth threw 
the ball hard to Betty, and she, without chan- 
cing the throw to Anne, let it go for the basket, 
I found myself saying, ‘‘Of course!’’ as it 
slipped gently over the rim. Four to three! 
But if we had had another inning, we’d have 
beaten them double that. We were just like a 
snowball started down-hill. We couldn’t be 
stopped. 

I tried to find Polly after the game, but I 
was on the committee to serve the afternoon tea 
to the Boxwood players, and then I had to help | 
about the banquet for our own team. So I just | 
caught a glimpse of her face as she left the | 
field, not joyful and victorious, but fairly heart- 
broken. 

After we’d seen the last of Boxwood, and 
could stop thinking ‘‘courtesy to the conquered, ’’ 
the team and substitutes got on the gymnasium 
steps and cheered. But Polly wasn’t there. 

Then I went off to dress for the banquet. 

The door of the little reception-room in Main 
was open. I peered in. 

Betty, Anne and Beatrice were all talking to 
Miss Parke, who had just come on the train 
from the city. She is our English teacher, and 
was a great basket-ball player when she was at 
college. 

‘You see, Polly didn’t really play well 
enough to be on the team,’’ Beatrice was saying. 

I stole in. The room was so dark, I don’t 
believe they noticed me. 

‘*But Lute loves her so, and we all do, too, 
and she’s never been on a regular team in her 
whole life, and she’s always longed to be,’’ 
interrupted Betty. 

**So we made her left center.’’ 

‘*And she went all to pieces, and lost the 
game for you. At least she would if you others 
hadn’t retrieved her blunders.’ Miss Parke 
likes Polly, so her voice was sorry. 

**No, no!’’ ‘‘Notabit!’’ ‘‘Listen!’’ ‘‘No, 
indeed!’’ We all said it at once, but Betty 
made herself heard best. ‘‘She won the game! 
We were all half-asleep and indifferent, and we 
couldn’t seem to score. Then —’’ 

**Polly made those awful errors, and they 
scored,’’ Beatrice put in, ‘‘and we just thought 
poor little Polly would collapse from nervousness 
and shame, but —’’ 

‘‘She pulled herself down as if she were 
driving a runaway horse,’’—Anne would be 
heard,—‘‘and played — Oh, if you could have 
seen her! It didn’t matter how high the ball 
was, or how big the guard, or how long the 
throw, Polly Campbell was there every time. 
Why, when I looked at her I felt as if some 
one had shouted, ‘Fire! Fire!’ in the night.’’ 

“*That’s it, Anne!’’ cried Betty. ‘‘Sparks 
shot from her to me when I saw her playing 
with all her might. Why, twenty Boxwoods 
couldn’t have won that game!’’ 

‘Now I say any girl who can make such 
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PARENTS. HYBRID. 

a regular ruin of her playing in the very first 
of the game, and yet hold on to her courage 
and her spirit so that she makes the rest of the 
team pull the game out ought to be called ‘a 
real player’ !’’ finished Beatrice. 

Before we could say another word the gong 
for dinner rang, and everybody hurried out. I 
sat still a minute. The others had gone with 
Miss Parke. There was a rustling sound 
from the dark room beyond, and some one 
came in. 

**Polly!?? 

** Lucretia !?’ ; 

“How long have you been there? Did you 
hear??? 

“*Yes, I did, Lute. 
went in there. 
I fell asleep. 





I couldn’t help it. I 
I guess I was sort of—of—tired. 














Lute, did you hear what they said? I wanted so 





don’t care for anything on earth if the girls 


yo? 


| truly and honestly think I’m a real player 








GARDEN, FARM and CROPS 








United States, white, 
gold and speckled. The 
squaws prepared the ground, planted the seeds, 
tilled among the plants, gathered and pre- 
served the ears, ground the grains, and saved 
out the best and prettiest ears for seed. These 
large fruits, the ears of corn, were so easily 
compared one with another that a great deal of 
selective breeding must have gone on under these 
primitive conditions. 

As the pioneer settlers cleared away the trees 
and, moving west in a vast emigrant army, 
inverted the prairie sod of the wide plains, corn 
became the farmer’s greatest servant. The 
scheme of crop rotation soon began to revolve 
about this crop, with its regal plumes waving 
in alternate fields beside the golden cereals and 
the green fields of pasture and meadow-grasses 
and clover. Corn yielded more value to the 
acre than the other crops, and since each farmer 
who properly raises and uses corn has a factory 
of live stock on his farm which manufactures 
this raw product into more valuable commodities, 
it is the center of the abounding wealth of this 
richest of all countries. 

In the first period of corn improvement the 
Indians moved about and carried seed-corn from 
place to place, thus introducing each variety 
to localities suited to it, and their crude method 
of selecting the best ears further adapted it to 
the new conditions. Then, too, they planted 
widely different kinds near enough together for 
cross-pollination, and the resulting hybrids were 
the bases ready made for further selective im- 
provements by the white farmer. 


WELL~- FILLED BUTTS ARE A 
DESIRABLE QUALITY. 


** Minnesota No. 13.’’ 


IT N the second period, the pushing Ameri- 
cans eagerly sought out the best kinds 
of corn, and tested them in each new 
locality. Unlike the Indians, they planted the 
corn on the even surface of plowed fields in 
straight rows, with every stalk having an even 
chance with every other stalk. They husked 
out the ears when ripe, and saved the choicest 
specimens for seed. 

Occasionally, in a more or less systematic 
manner, some farmer, bolder than his fellows, 
would mix the seed of two varieties, and after 
the blood was thoroughly fused, would submit 
the hybrid thus produced to selection through a 
long series of years and supply the world with 
a new variety. 

Farmers who found profit in seed-corn-grow- 


ing, and seed-merchandizing firms, were ever on | 


the lookout for these new varieties, and corn 
improvement in a rather crude although fairly | 
effective way went steadily forward during the | 
nineteenth century. If we could now grow 
beside our best varieties of corn thus improved 
by the farmers, the best kinds received from the | 
Indians, we should have an inspiring compari- 
son. The world has no other such stupendous 
example of plant-breeding; no other species in 
which so many varieties have been so well 
adapted to such an innumerable variety of con- 
ditions. 

The third great epoch in corn-breeding began 
with the establishment of our state experiment 
stations and the adoption of the centgener method 
of plant-breeding previously used in Europe to 
make sugar-beets out of common beets. An 
early product under this system of breeding 
was ‘‘Minnesota No. 13,’’ originated by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station and first distrib- 
uted in 1898. 

The great work of the Illinois Experiment 
Station in changing the percentage of proteid 
and of fat in the grain of corn soon followed, 
and illuminated the subject of corn-breeding. 
Corn-judging soon became a fashion, and the 
farm boy as well as the farmer saw new interests 
and new possibilities in the inherited nature of 
this flexible and easily adapted species. 

The agricultural colleges and agricultural high 
schools taught corn-judging. The teachers in 
rural schools held contests in corn-judging and 
corn fairs in the rural schools. Farm _ boys’ 
clubs grew corn in competition, and county, 
state and world’s fairs have had wonderful con- 
tests of seed-corn, where varieties are as definitely 
classified as are the breeds of live stock. 

The state schools of agriculture send competing 
teams of corn-judging to the great International 
Live Stock Show at Chicago, and the winning 
college is justly as proud of its victory as if it 
had gained the championship at football or had 
won the intercollegiate oratorical contest. 

The scientific breeding of corn really began 
to take form with the new century. Already 
there is a body of knowledge which, if arranged 
| in pedagogical form, would make a course of | 


Vil. IMPROVING THE CORN- CROP. 
BY W. M. HAYS, 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


i ae Indian grew | 
corn in nearly 


all parts of the | 


as many of our older 
school courses, yet the 
threshold of the subject 
| has only been crossed. 

| The great system of 
fifty American state agri- 
cultural colleges, with their research stations all 
articulated with that great research university, 
the Department of Agriculture, has given a new 
environment to the species of economically valu- 
able plants and animals. 

When Congress started country life education | 
in America in 1862, by establishing a system of | 
state agricultural colleges, it builded better than 
its members knew. 
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(Parent.) 


HYBRID VARIETY. 
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One very large codperative association, composed 
of about twenty-five large farmers, who have 
twenty-five thousand acres of rich land, annually 
saves seed-corn from nine thousand acres planted 
from pure-bred seed. 

This association has fitted up a chemical 
laboratory, and annually spends about a thou- 
sand dollars for analyses of ears of corn. It 
built a seed-corn elevator at a railway-station, 
and each codéperating farmer has built a seed- 
corn dry-house. 

This association has put into practical opera 
tion many of the new discoveries made by the 
investigators in the state experiment stations, 
and in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Many farmers have become growers 
of pure-bred seed-corn. Some breed up the 
variety they offer for sale; others secure stocks 
from the most effective improvers, and simply 
multiply them for sale, securing from the real 
breeder each year for their own fields seed with 
the latest improvements. 





What Codperation Can Do. 
. cooperative breeding organizations, 


(ar: experiment stations, firms or individuals 


PRE who can have chemical analyses made, 


The trained specialists developed under this hoe some advantages, although the value of 
movement to study the science of farming are | chemical analyses in breeding may easily be over- 
already going far beyond the dreams of the | estimated. 


Since the equipment of a chemical 
laboratory is expensive, a 
large organization is neces- 
sary. 

A cooperative association 
working with a state experi- 
ment station is usually the 
practical way of securing 
analyses at a cheap rate. 
The states are glad to codp- 
erate, and even to pay part 
of the expense, to induce 
many breeders to use the 
most effective methods of 
breeding varieties of pure- 
bred corn adapted to produ- 
cing the largest possible yield 
of value per acre in each 
agricultural locality in the 
respective states. 

The first thing to be done 
by the breeder is to secure 
one or more basic varieties, 
usually only one, because it 
is not practicable on a farm 
of ordinary size to plant two 
kinds sufficiently far apart 
to prevent mixing. Pollen 
will be carried by the wind 
for nearly a quarter of a mile 
unless a grove or thick hedge 
intervenes. 

If the farmer already has 
a splendid variety which 
yields heavily, it may be 
used as a basis. If the vari- 
ety in use is not satisfactory, 


wisest advocates of the original land grant for a superior pure-bred variety known to be valu- 


state agricultural colleges. 


able in the vicinity may be secured, or a local 


Corn, like other plants, is built up of unit | variety which has been roughly bred by some 


characteristics, as color of grain, length of ear, 
height of plant, yield of corn, and so forth. In 


some cases these units are very strongly organ- | 
ized, and when a hereditary unit character of | | dental hybrids, and may contain, as yet crudely 


| one variety comes in contact with weaker blood 

‘of a variety with which it is crossed, the strong 
character will dominate, and the progeny in this 
respect, or a large part of them, will carry that 
characteristic. 

Since each variety has some good characteris- | 
tics not found in another, it is often the attempt 
of the breeder to combine in one variety all the 
best dominating characteristics of two or more 


before the good qualities. 


through the wind from plant to plant, from 
tassel to silk, regularly crosses the blood of its | 
plants, and the hybridizing, or the mixing of 
| blood characteristics, is ever going on. 





mother plant, which combines with rare indi- | 
vidual value the far more rare and regal power | 
of projecting its combination of high values | 
into succeeding generations of its progeny. 


Corn, Apples and Wheat. 


Tr HE breeder of apples and the breeder of 
wheat can make a new variety from the 
unadulterated blood of a single mother 

plant. The corn-breeder must make the new 
variety of a blend of the blood of a number of 
cross-pollinated parent plants. Corn improve- 
ment would at first seem more difficult than the 
breeding of wheat from a single mother plant, 
which is multiplied by self-pollination without 
adulteration, or than improvement of apples, 
which are multiplied by cutting up the parent 
tree, and making a new tree from each cutting. 
But the compensating advantage from constant 
hybridizing in corn quite counterbalances the 
disadvantage from its constant intercrossing. 





| as rapidly as the improvers of wheat or barley. 
The movement started by the experiment 


| The breeder of corn has learned the wonderful | 
value of this process in producing an occasional | 


The improvers of corn are making progress quite | 


Corn having the habit of sending its pollen | 





careful farmer may be an especially promising 
foundation. 
These non-pedigreed varieties are often acci- 


| mixed, the elements from which an especially 
valuable pure-bred sort may be made. In rare 
cases, where the breeder has a large stock of 
| patience, a new hybrid may be made by mixing 
| together some of the best varieties and by long- 
continued selective breeding brought down to a 
basis of combined large yield and uniformity of 
appearance. 

The following is one of the many methods of 


kinds, allowing the poor qualities to recede | procedure which may be followed if a variety 


is desired with one ear to each plant: 

First, grow the corn in a large field, say twenty 
acres, planted in hills thinned to two, three or 
four stalks in a hill, or even planted at this rate 
without thinning. When the corn is nearly 
ripe, go through the field and cut off the tassels, 
thus marking each of five thousand to ten thou- 
sand stalks which appear to combine desirabie 
form of plant with promise of a good ear. If 
| earliness is desired, this selection can be made 
at early ripening time, when selection is possible 
for this purpose as well as for yield. 

When the corn is husked from the ripe stand- 
ing stalks, or from the dried shocks, select from 
the five thousand to ten thousand ears about five 
hundred ears which appear best to the eye and 
hand. In selecting from corn left standing in 
the hill, select ears from stalks which stand 
erect until ripe, and which thus show strong 
root-bracing. 

There is ordinarily no such good place to dry 
the ears nearly to the point of air-dry corn and 
cob as on the standing stalk, where the ripening 
takes place slowly and naturally without heat- 
ing. At this time the ears will have had time 
to drop down, and those may be chosen having 
small ear stems, which allow them to hang 
down and shed the rain rather than take it in 
at the point of the erect covering of husks. 

These ears should then be carefully further 
dried, preferably by placing them on racks so 
made that the ears do not lie against each other 


|and touch only the edges of slatted shelves or 


stations to breed corn scientifically has led to a | 


most comprehensive work in corn-breeding by 


I woke up when the girls came | | study quite as useful in developing brain-power | many farmers, seed firms and experimenters. 





woven wire shelves, and with windows and 
doors arranged for free circulation of air. Arrti- 
ficial heat in the last stages of drying, after the 
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corn is too dry to become heated or moldy, is 
often useful. The corn should be stored where 
it will be dry all winter. If bone-dry it endures 
the cold without harm. An open dry-house is 
quite sufficient in a dry climate, but in warm, 
humid weather care. must be taken not to 
harvest the seed ears until they are ripe and 
well-dried, as the germs may be induced to 
start or be injured by high temperature or by 
molds. 

When the five hundred ears are well dried, 
so that the ears and cobs have a uniform per- 
centage of moisture, they may be compared. 
The ears should next be weighed ; then the two | 
rows of kernels shelled from each and weighed, 
so that the weight of the grain may be calcu- 
lated, and, by subtraction, the weight of the cob 
also. If chemical analysis is desired, the corn 
from the two shelled rows will serve as the 
sample. The selection of the best one hundred 
of the five hundred ears can then be based 
mainly on the yield of grain from the respective 
ears. 

The second year a centgener—a large number 
of one generation—is grown from each of the 
one hundred mother ears. This may be grown 
in duplicate plats by planting twenty-five or 
fifty hills from each mother ear in each of two 
rows, planting two seeds in a hill, with hills 
about eighteen inches apart,—farther apart in 
the South,—and thinning to one plant in a hill. 

The rows from the respective ears may thus 
be planted in consecutive rows in two series. 
These plats will require only one or two hundred 
seeds, and there will remain several hundred 
kernels on each ear. 

Great care is needed to select uniform land, 
so that each centgener row will have the same 
chance. Then the projected efficiency or breed- 
ing value of the respective mother plants as 
producers of corn may be accurately measured 
and compared by comparing the average of 
their progeny. 

Careful notes are taken of the character of 
the stalks of each centgener for fodder, of their 
ability to stand erect, of their relative resist- 
ance to disease, of the height of ear, and of 
other characteristics affecting the value of the 
variety. 

When the corn is ripe the stalks of each row 
are counted and harvested. The ears are husked, 
—careful notes of average form and quality of 
ear being recorded,—placed in a bag, and thor- 
oughly dried and weighed. They are then 
shelled and the net weight of the grain is 
secured. This gives the yield of corn per acre 
and the average yield per plant of the progeny 
of each of the one hundred mother plants. 
Average samples from each row may be taken 
and analyses made. 

In the third year ten to twenty of these original 
ears, which gave the highest centgener row 
averages for the second year, are chosen, and 
the grain remaining on the original cobs is used 
for planting. These may be graded as to yield 
type and appearance type, and a long row 
planted to each. 

The best row may be planted first, the next 
best second, and so on, thus planting adjacent 
to each other those which it is most desirable to 
have cross-pollinate. From this small field four 
bushels of the best ears may be chosen, from 
which to select grains from the middle of the 
cob again to plant in a twenty-acre field. 

For the fourth year, in this twenty-acre field, 
five thousand plants may be again chosen, as in 
the first year; and in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
years the plans carried out in the first, second 
and third years may be followed, and then 
repeated every three years. 

Those who are using the most intense methods 
of corn-breeding are proceeding much more 
rapidly than in accordance with the above plan. 
They began with a large number of ears, one 
hundred or even five hundred, carefully chosen 
from a large field, and having the first year de- 
termined which mother ears produced the best 
centgeners, the second year they planted the 
remaining seeds in centgener rows, and allowed 
them to cross-pollinate. 

Year by year they thus carry forward these 
stocks in the nursery, perfecting the flux of 
blood mixed from the successive groups of most 
powerful parent plants, and each year saving 
out for field use the best ears remaining after 
ears for the nursery have been selected. Thus 
they carry each improvement to the small field, 
then to the large field, where seed for sale is 
grown. 

By thus carrying the best ears from the best 
centgener year by year, some breeders have built 
up corn pedigrees showing performance as well 
as lineage in a way remarkable even to students 
of animal-breeding. And all this intense and 
fascinating work in the hands of hundreds of 
bright men is rapidly developing a most sub- 
stantial technique, which is placing corn-breed- 
ing on a practical business basis. . 

The yield of corn from nine thousand acres 
on the farms under codperation, mentioned 
above, has been increased eight bushels an acre. 
This association can sell annually about fifty 
thousand bushels of seed-corn, or sufficient to 
plant three hundred and fifty thousand acres. 
If the increased yield is four bushels an acre, 
worth thirty cents a bushel, the added wealth 
springing from this one plant-breeding nursery 
is more than four million dollars annually. 

Other breeders use much simpler methods, 
some contenting themselves with selecting the | 
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| best-appearing ears from the field as the corn 
is gathered. 

There is no doubt that this method has surely 
though slowly made great improvement in 
American corn. But it is too slow—it is as 
the stage-coach in transportation, as the cradle 
in grain-harvesting, or as the sewing-needle 
in garment-making. ‘The centgener test is the 
steam-engine, the self-binder, the self-stitcher. 
It measures not merely the individualities, but 
the breeding power of individuals. 

The breeder works as a scientist; he plays 
with the component parts of a plant as an artist 
plays with his colors. He blesses the community 
with a variety which makes two ears of corn 
grow where one grew before. 

After forty and more years of floundering, our 
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agricultural colleges have found themselves, 
and in fields of waving corn, in oceans of billowy 
wheat, in towering trees, in delicious fruits and 
in sweet-scented flowers, they will hereafter 
know their true mission. They have found 
themselves because they have found how to 
make better all those living things, and through 
a broad educational scheme to bring the farm 
boy and girl and their fathers and mothers into 
their own. 

The agricultural college, the agricultural high 
schools, the consolidated farm school in every 
rural community, advantageously supplemented 
with travelling schools and with experiment 
stations, all articulated into a unified system, 
will educate not only all our boys and girls, but 
our corn and cattle. 








“ FRED SMITH IS AHEAD OF ME NOW, BUT I MUST CATCH UP.” 


yt HEAD AD 


pe HOUSE 





HE doctor stood by the bedside; there 

was not a trace of sympathy expressed 
BRS in his seamed face or in his brusque 
manner, yet there were people who declared it 
was not lacking in his heart. 

‘*Well, what are you going to do about it?’’ 
he inquired, briefly. 

Mr. Sprague drew a long breath. ‘‘Doctor, 
you can’t mean that it will be months —’’ 

‘*Exactly what Ido mean. It will be months 
before you can bear your weight on that foot. 
It’s not a sprain. The ligaments are torn.’’ 

A boy stood beside the window, his back 
toward the bed. The sick man glanced at him 
involuntarily while the physician was speaking. 
Now his voice contained a sad attempt at cheer- 
fulness as he said, ‘‘Robert, do you hear that? 
It means you’re the head of the house now.’’ 

Doctor Jarvis turned a pair of keen eyes on 
the boy. ‘‘Rather a big job for one of your 
size, eh, Doc?’’ he ejaculated, grimly. He 
always referred to Robert as ‘‘Doc,’’ because of 
the profession which the boy had in view. 

Mrs. Sprague spoke quickly: ‘‘Burdens never 
seem so heavy to the willing and capable, Doctor 
Jarvis.”’ 

The physician nodded, picked up his medicine- 
chest, and walked out of the room abruptly. 
Robert followed and went into the barn, sat on 
the feed-box, and tried hard not to think. 

‘*Robert!’’ came a voice from the stable door, 
an unsteady voice. 

“*Yes, mother.’”” He made a quick pass at 
his eyes, and did not turn his head. 

Mrs. Sprague sat down beside him and laid 
her hand on his arm. For a moment neither 
spoke. ‘‘I’m sorry, Robert,’’ she began, finally, 
‘fand so is your father, but — 

Robert swallowed hard. He knew what she 


meant. It was the subject he had been strug- | 
gling to keep out of his thoughts. Finally he | 


said huskily, ‘‘Well, mother, if I can’t, why, 
I can’t, that’s all.’’ 

‘*We have been talking it over, your father 
and I—’’ She paused to gain control of a 
faltering tongue. ‘‘It seems to us best for 
Clara to go. I can get along without her help, 
and if she graduates this year, she can teach 
next, But you, Robert—we shall have to depend 
on you for everything this winter.’’ 

The boy swallowed again, but made no reply. 

‘*Your father says that Mr. Brown will give 
you ten dollars a month for a couple of trips 
a day to the sawmill. Of course you are not 
strong enough to do heavier work in the woods 
than driving the team, but that ten dollars will 
mean much to us, Robert, just now.’’ 

Robert slipped down from the feed-box, saying 





with a brusqueness which did not deceive his 


| mother, ‘‘I’ve got to let the cows out now.’’ 


She watched him as he opened the stanchions, 
this son of whom she was so proud. He led 
his class in the graded school in the village. 





They had his future already planned. He was 
to graduate in May, and the following Sep- 
tember enter the college preparatory school at 
Keybrook, where a scholarship once in four 
years awaited the leader of the senior class in 
Swansea. This was the fourth year, and if he 
were not prepared for Keybrook this year he 
would lose the scholarship. The loss would 
be severe to the Spragues in their straitened 
financial circumstances. 

Long after his mother had returned to the 
house Robert stood in the stable door, looking 
down the valley toward the Swansea school- 
house. The brother and sister had rented two 
rooms at Mrs. Brown’s, where they had boarded 
the previous year. Now one of the rooms must 
be given up. A lump rose in Robert’s throat. 
Doctor Jarvis’s blunt words to his father had 
turned the world upside down. 

**Clara,’’ he began at the supper-table, in a 
tone which he intended to be careless, ‘‘which 
of those rooms do you want to keep? I had 
better go down-town to-morrow and tell Mrs. 
Brown, or we may have to pay rent for 
both.’” 

Clara bent her head over her plate. Her soft 
brown eyes filled with tears, but she knew 
better than to let Robert see them. She read 
the signs of repression in his face. 

‘*Ask Mrs. Brown to keep the cheaper one 
for me,’’ she returned, quietly. 

The following afternoon he drove to town to 
interview Mrs. Brown. On the way he met 
Doctor Jarvis. 

**Hello, Doc!’ called the physician, drawing 
rein. ‘‘As head of the house, what are you 
going to do?’’ 

‘Drive team for Mr. Brown,’’ returned 
Robert, half-resenting the question. The doctor 
seemed to consider himself a privileged char- 
acter as to questioning. 

‘*What do you get for it?’’ 

**Ten dollars a month.’’ 

‘*Might do worse,’’ was the only response 
the doctor made as he drove on, but he turned 
and looked musingly at the boy’s straight back. 

‘*Rent the room!’’ cried Mrs. Brown, a few | 
moments later. ‘‘Why, Robert, I could rent | 
both those rooms a dozen times over. Every | 
vacant room in the place is taken by students 
and dozens are turned away. I don’t blame 
the girls and boys for wanting to come to the 
graded school. It’s a good school.’’ 

When Robert left Mrs. Brown he carried 
with him a new idea, which grew with every 
mile of the homeward journey. Why not? 
There were the horses, the big, heavy spring 
wagon, and the long bob-sleigh. Why not? | 
He could scarcely sleep that night. | 

“‘Come out to the barn,’’ he whispered to | 
Clara, after breakfast. ‘‘I’ve something to tell | 
you.’’ 

He unfolded his plan to her as they sat| 








| of the horses. 
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together on the feed-box. It met with an 
enthusiastic reception. Clara gave a joyful 
ery, and springing from the box, whirled round 
and round. Then she seized Robert’s shoulders 
and shook them. 

‘And there’s me!’’ she exclaimed, in un- 
grammatical triumph. ‘‘Don’t you see? I 
could give up the room, and with it the addi- 
tional expense. Oh, good for you!’’ 

Robert smiled genuinely for the first time in 
twenty-four hours. 

‘And, Rob,’’ she began again, ‘‘we can 
have the wagon rain-proof at but little cost. I 
can make the cover, and you can make the 
framework for it.’’ 

After due consultation they concluded they 
would ask their mother’s advice, but not trouble 
their father until it was all arranged—if it 
could be arranged. They found their mother 
in the back kitchen, where, in loud whispers, 
both talking at once, they unfolded the plan. 

‘‘And only think, mother, what it means to 
Rob!’’ said Clara, eagerly. ‘‘The graduation 
and the scholarship and —’’ 

‘*But the work here, the chores,’’ began the 
mother, doubtfully. 

‘*There’s nights, mornings and Saturdays,’’ 
interrupted Robert. 

‘‘And I’ll help,’’ said Clara. 

That very afternoon the two started out to 
test the practicability of their plan. They 
talked all the way from Sprague’s Hill to 
Swansea. ‘‘I’ll land the load at the steps of 
the school building every morning at quarter to 
nine, rain or shine, for one dollar apiece a 
month,’’ said Robert. 

**T’ve been wondering how the children were 
going to get to school this winter, with me 
working in the woods,’’ one father said. ‘‘Put 
me down for two.’’ 

‘*Going to start a kid wagon, are you?’’ cried 
another, slapping his knee. ‘‘Good idea! Why 
on earth hasn’t some one thought of it before? 
Well, I guess you can count on my three.’’ 

When the big horses rattled up to the barn 
that night, Clara, all unmindful of the fact that 
her father knew nothing of the plan, dashed 
into the house, shouting, ‘‘Mother! Mother! 
We have twenty pledged! That means ten 
dollars more than Rob would earn in the 
woods, with me at home at night and Rob in 
school !’’ 

Then they went into Mr. Sprague’s room, and 
Clara told the plan disjointedly. ‘‘It’s Robert’s 
idea, father, and isn’t it fine? We can carry 
the horses’ feed, and he will try to get stalls in 
Doctor Jarvis’s barn, and—and, O my!’’ 

‘Father, do you object ?’’ asked Robert, from 
the doorway. 

‘*Object!’’ exclaimed his father, and his tone 
was all the assurance the boy needed. ‘‘Why, 
Robert, you’re the head of the house now!’’ 

**So it’s school and a ‘kid wagon,’ is it?’’ 
inquired Doctor Jarvis, with grim humor, when 
interviewed concerning the stables. ‘‘Yes, the 
barn is big enough, and there’s work enough 
lying round for a boy of your size to do to pay 
for its use, but when are you going to have 
time to do it??’’ 

‘*Noons,’’ replied Robert. ‘‘We have from 
twelve to one-thirty, you know.’’ 

‘*‘When will you eat your dinner ?’’ 

‘Oh, that won’t take me long.’”’ Robert’s 
plans were working so well that he had little 
time to consider so unimportant a matter as 
dinners. 

‘‘Humph!’’ snorted the doctor, in a discour- 
aging tone. ‘‘And the chores at home?’’ 

*‘Nights and mornings.’’ 

The doctor cleared his throat and scowled. 
‘*Studying ?’’ 

“In school and nights.’? Robert’s hopeful- 
ness was not dimmed by the old physician’s 
pessimism. 

**And you expect to lead your classes ?’’ 

‘I must, for that means Keybrook and the 
Swansea scholarship next year.’’ 

‘*Scholarship!’’ snorted the doctor. As one 
of the trustees at Keybrook he was interested 
in the scholarship. ‘‘When are you going to 
sleep?’’? This question Robert considered irrele- 
vant. 

Monday morning, at quarter before nine, 
Doctor Jarvis sat beside the east window in 
his study to see the wagon pass. It was a 
sight worth seeing—a heavy wagon with a 
creaking brake, a crude but effective cover of 
black oilcloth stretched over a rude frame. 
Along the sides of the wagon were rough but 
comfortable seats occupied by twenty jolly boys 
and girls. Robert sat on a seat which over- 
hung the dashboard, and swung his feet back 
His face was beaming, and he 
whistled gaily as he looked at the big red brick 
school building; but Doctor Jarvis shook his 
head. 

‘‘All right in the run for the scholarship, 
Doc?’’ the physician asked, at the end of the 
first month. 

Robert handed over a ten-dollar bill proudly. 
It was part payment for attendance on his 
father. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ he replied, briskly. ‘‘I 
led the class this month, but my marks were 
not so high as I should like them to be.’’ 

After he had gone, Doctor Jarvis laid the bill 
in his wallét as deliberately as if he needed it 
and Robert did not. ‘‘They will be lower this 
month,’’ he said, musingly. 

He was right. To his own surprise, Robert 


fell slowly behind. He spent as many hours 
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over his books, but they were late hours, and 
the result was not the same. He did not quite 
understand why, but the doctor did. He was 
not surprised when the boy said soberly at the 
end of the second month: 

‘*Fred Smith is ahead of me now, but I must 
catch up.’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ commented the doctor, unsym- 
pathetically, and drove away. He carried in 
his pocket a second ten-dollar bill. 

Then came the December cold, with drifts 
and ice, making additional work for Robert. 
There was shoveling to do, a path to break for 
the sheep from the barn to the spring, wood to 
be chopped, and after all these duties were done 
he nodded over the algebra problems which 
refused to be solved. 

Once during the morning session, after he 
had faced a keen north wind for four miles, 
he dropped asleep beside the stove and fell off 
his chair, to the uproarious amusement of the 
students and the vexation of Mr. Telfer. Robert 
bowed his head in shame over the principal’s 
sharp words, and begged his sister not to mention 
the matter at home. 

“I’m getting so stupid, Clara,’’ he confessed. 
**T don’t know what to make of myself.’’ 

‘*No, you’re not, Rob,’’ she declared, loyally ; 
but there was an anxiety in her voice she could 
not conceal. 

‘‘T stand third in the class,’’ he told the 
doctor, briefly, at the end of January. 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?’’ was 
the characteristic response. ‘‘Give up?’’ 

Robert mounted to his seat in the ‘‘bobs’’ 
and gathered up the lines. His tone was 
obstinate rather than hopeful: ‘‘No, sir, not 
until I have to.’’ 

‘“*That fellow,’’ said the doctor, later, to 
Mr. Telfer, ‘‘has paid my bill down to the last 
cent. He has done their outdoor work at home 
and kept the family going financially all winter 
with that wagon of his. His father and mother 
depend entirely on him.’’ 

‘*But, all the same,’’ said Mr. Telfer, soberly, 
‘he’s dropping steadily behind in his studies, 
and I had counted on him at Keybrook to 
represent our school well.’’ 

At home Robert, who had had a long race 
with some snow-blinded sheep, was falling 
asleep over his Latin in the face of his despairing 
determination to keep awake. 

‘*But, father,’’? he said, with hope renewed 
when the April report card showed his marks 
low in the eighties, ‘‘there are the final exam- 
inations this month. I’m reviewing for them 
every minute I can find. They count one-third 
on the term’s work. I always keep pretty cool 
in exams,’? and he went out to the barn, 
whistling more cheerfully than he had in weeks 
before. 

‘‘Hope to come up four places on the finals, 
do you, eh?’’ came the doctor’s discouraging 
voice. ‘The doctor had fallen into the habit of 
frequenting his barn in the morning at quarter 
to nine, although he seldom had an encouraging 
word to offer. That morning he noticed how 
thin and pale Robert had become. 

‘*T shall do my level best, sir. 
reviewing for weeks now.’’ 

‘*When do the examinations begin ?’’ 

‘*To-morrow,’’ Robert responded. 

The following morning Doctor Jarvis was 
startled at sight of the boy’s face. It hada 
drawn, sleepless look. ‘‘See here, Doc, did you 
study all night ?’’ 

Robert turned away. His tone was muffled. 
‘‘No, sir, but I was up all night with a sick 
cow.”” 

‘*Nice preparation for final examinations!’’ 
the physician muttered, but this time he 
mercifully waited until Robert was out of 
hearing. 

It was a preparation which could have but 
one result. Robert’s standings for the term 
were lowered almost to the passing mark. He 
could barely graduate, Mr. Telfer told him, 
and the teacher’s face expressed his regret. 

In heaviness of heart Robert announced at 
home the principal’s decision. 

“‘T feel wicked, mother,’’ cried Clara, ‘‘to 
stand higher than Rob after all he’s done this 
winter !’” 

All day the boy secretly longed for something 
to happen which would offer a reasonable 
excuse for his absence from the evening gradu- 
ating exercises, but he longed in vain. Eight 
o’clock found him sitting, in humiliation of 
spirit, in the fifteenth place as the class of 
twenty were arranged on the platform in order 
of their rank. 

Even the students had not known before how 
low a position he would occupy, and many 
were the surprised stares which met his shamed 
eyes on every side. 
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He was glad Doctor Jarvis was not there to 
seehim. The physician was attending a trustee 
meeting at Keybrook. It was bad enough to | 
face his mother and father, who felt in their | 
hearts that the fifteenth place was for once the 
seat of honor, although they were sorely disap- 
pointed for Robert’s sake. 

The hour spent on that platform was the 
keenest torture the boy had ever known, and it 
was with a feeling of relief that he rose with 
the others to receive his diploma. When Mr. 
Telfer had passed fourteen rolls down the line, 
he paused a moment and pulled an envelope from 
his pocket. 

“*Here is something which will interest you, 





| adrift in more than three feet of water. 








Robert,’’ he smiled, ‘‘and I congratulate you 
on your prospects. You deserve them.’’ 

The letter was handed over with the fifteenth 
diploma, while the audience watched curiously, 
and whispered questions which no one could 
answer. 

Robert walked off the platform and down the 
aisle, staring stupidly at the envelope. It was 
postmarked ‘‘Keybrook.’’ Sitting beside his 
father, he read the typewritten sheet within, 





BY Franklin Welles Cellet. 


“PZ ES,’’ said Bonhomme, in answer to 
a query of mine, ‘‘yes, 1 was with 
La Moure and I’ve read his book.’’ 

He leaned against the counter of his Indian 
store and blinked thoughtfully. I knew that 
interesting reminiscence was at hand. 

‘*There’s a good deal of La Moure in that 
book,’’ he remarked, presently, ‘‘but there are 
many persons in this world who are unable to 
see anything except in relation to themselves. 

‘“‘One would have thought that La Moure 
would at least have told of the flood at Latts’ 
Island, and of the exciting scenes through which 
his men passed. But he was at St. Louis at- 
the moment, and so was left out of the fracas. 

‘‘T was then clerk and small partner in his 
business. Our store on Latts’ Island had been 
built in the late fifties, and, as 
appeared from all indications, 
above the limit of high water. 

‘We built on this little island 
for safety to ourselves; for it was 
a time of general hostilities, and 
‘we were independent traders fight- 
ing for business against the big 
fur companies, and pretty nearly 
all men’s hands were against us. 

‘At Latts’ we had a natural 
fortress, for the current and the 
nature of the shelving banks were 
such that the Indians could not 
land their ponies on this island. 
So we ran a ferry, and brought 
over, in small lots, the bands 
which came to trade with us. Our 
plan really amused many of the 
wild fellows, who liked to have 
the white men pull them across 
in their big boat. We did a very 
good trade until the father of all 
floods wiped us off the map. 

‘IT went to bed one night in 
April amidst the roar of high 
waters, but with the store at least 
six feet above the flood mark; 
and I awoke at daylight to find 
the island covered and the water 
swashing against our ground logs. 
I dressed hurriedly and went to 
the door to look out upon a moving 
sea, which stretched to the foot- 
hills nearly a mile away. 

‘* And in front of the store and 
almost knee-deep in water stood 
four Ree women with three small 
children in arms. Their teepees 
on the lower ground were afloat, 
and how long the poor creatures 
had been standing there I do not 
know. 

‘*These Indians had come to 
our island some three days before, and the men 
who had brought them had gone off on a roving 
expedition. 

‘*The poor things turned scared and piteous 
faces up to me, and I at once asked them into 
the store. I called my men, Gene Betts and 
Pierre Carbonneau, down from their bunks in 
the loft; and they were amazed, and for the 
moment as frightened as the Rees. 

*“*We soon discovered that our ferry-boat, 
which had been chained to a sunken post, was 
swamped. We had no floating craft at the house, 
and as the water rose an inch while we were 
eating breakfast, we saw that we must make a 
raft of our house logs—and that quickly. 

**‘We worked like lumber jacks. We tore off 
the roof and let its dry logs down one at a time, 
splicing them together with inch rope, which 
was the largest we had. In two hours we had 
thirty dry cottonwoods, twenty-four feet in 
length, lashed together. Then we hurriedly 
fashioned and rigged a sweep oar, piled on such 
bales and boxes of goods as our craft would 
carry along with its human freight, and cut 
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“Tt was a wild ride we were promised. 
Never have I seen such a tumble and whirl of | 
waters, such a fury of a flood. The rise was 
so rapid that it was difficult to keep near the 
center of the channel. However, about three 
miles below the island, on the west side of the 
river, there was a broad flat which inclined 
away to the foot-hills, and offered an easy slope 
on which to bring our raft to land. 

**So we urged our craft in that direction, and 
were half-way down there when we sighted a 
big band of Indians riding down off the hills | 
toward us. Our Ree women no sooner saw this | 
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and caught his breath. It was from the prin- 
cipal of the preparatory school. 
Mr. Robert Sprague, Swansea, Pa. 

My Dear Sir. It becomes my pleasant duty to 
inform you that Doctor Jarvis of our board of 
trustees has founded a second scholarship for 
Swansea with the understanding that it is to be at 
your service for four years, beginning with Sep- 
tember next. The doctor has asked me to say 
this—that he considers it of greater importance to 
be the successful head of a house than of a class. 


| 
party than they became wildly excited, gesticu- 
lating and crying out in their unknown tongue. | 
Presently one of them rushed at me, begging 
by signs that I would have my men pull away | 
from shore to the center of the current. 

‘*Then, as best she could in the sign-talk, | 
she made known to me the peril of landing. | 
The strange Indians were Sioux, she said, who 
had chased the Rees to our island, and were | 
waiting on both sides of the river to waylay 
and destroy them. The Ree men who had 


come with their women had left them near us 
for safety, and had slipped away at night, in a | 
bull-boat, in order to return to the upper Ree | 
town, and bring a party to attack the Sioux. 
**This, on top of our calamity of flood, was | 
We made a hard struggle to get | | 


cheerful news. 





“IN SPITE OF OUR BEST EFFORTS WE DRIFTED TO WITHIN 


GUNSHOT OF THE SIOUX." 


to the center of the current, which here set 

strongly toward the west. In spite of our best | 
efforts we drifted to within gunshot of the Sioux, 
who had gathered upon a point. 

‘“‘When we were nearing them, a befeathered | 
chief rode his pony to the edge of the water, | 
and began a sign-talk, the purport of which 
was that we were desired to come to land and | 
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proved her in the right. The Sioux on that 
side were lying in wait for us also, and it soon 
became evident that this party had cunningly 
chosen a position where the current of the flood 
set strongly in through a narrow channel and 
under a precipitous range of bluff banks. 

**We worked frantically at the sweep, knowing 
now that our raft-building had been watched 
and our destruction deliberately planned. Nor 


| was it long until we discovered that there was, 


| as one might say, a deformity in our dilemma; 
it had three horns instead of two! Sioux to 
right of us, Sioux to left of us, and our raft in 
| danger of going to pieces! 

‘Our ropes had begun to stretch and give, 
and the logs were fast wearing on them. Here 
and there broken strands appeared, and it was 


| clear that the raft wouldn’t hold together for 
| more than two or three hours. 


“In spite of hard pulling, we were swept 
steadily toward the bluffs lined with hostile 
Indians. Seeing the uselessness of rowing, we 
hastily piled a barricade of bales and boxes. 

‘We had need of haste, for before we could 
get wholly under cover a flight of arrows struck 
the raft and sputtered in the water all round us. 

‘*Fortunately, most of the Sioux were armed 
only with bows, and the range was considerable. 
The air was thick with feathered sticks for two 
or three minutes. Then we drifted out of 
arrow-shot, and I took account of my crew. 

**One of the Ree women had an arrow sticking 
in her shoulder. It had struck point down, 
and was buried to the barb. The woman looked 
at me and laughed as she wrenched the shaft 
| free and wiped the arrow tooth upon her blanket. 
No one else had been hurt. 

‘*Now we lunged again into the middle of the 
flood, with a rough tumble of 
water tugging at our straining 
ropes. I had one rope left, a three- 
quarter-inch, about sixty feet in 
length. With this I started in to 
tie the spreading ends of the logs 
on one side, beginning with a 
corner log and tying under and 
over. This might have insured 
our holding together for a trifle 
longer than we could otherwise 
have done. 

‘‘While I was at this task we 
rounded a turn of the river, coming 
again under fire, for a minute, of 
the Sioux on the western bank. 
But the range was long, and I kept 
at my work until my attention was 
distracted by a commotion among 
the Ree women. I looked up, to 
see an excited group shouting and 
gesticulating. 

‘Then a large young woman, 
strong and active as a cayuse, sud- 
denly leaped toward me, tore the 
rope from my hands, and began 
fiercely undoing my knots. The 
others gathered about me, pointed 
their fingers down the river, and 
shouted : 

‘*Kuna!l Kuna! Kuna!’ 

‘*I did not know what the word 
meant, but what I saw was the 
tops of a bunch of trees thrust up 
above the flood near mid-channel. 
And instantly 1 understood—an- 
other submerged island, and a 
chance to make fast the raft if we 
should prove expert enough to do 
it without going to pieces. 

“TI turned to my men. ‘Let 
these women manage,’ I said. 
‘Fill your pockets with biscuit and 
meat, and shin up the trees if we 
break up.’ Three of the women and the children 
were made to follow our example in stowing food. 

‘*We were very close to the upper trees when 
the big woman had finished undoing the rope, 
and had coiled it for a cast. She mounted a 
bale of goods at the fore end of the raft. Gene 
and Pierre steered as she directed by gesture. 

**We passed the first bunch of cottonwoods, 


surrender the Rees upon our raft, and that if | grazing the bark of one of them, and then the 
we would do so no harm should befall us. | woman cast her eyes upon a half-dead tree with 
Furthermore, in that event they would send | a broken limb projecting toward us. It stood 


runners to their village to bring all the furs in | on the left, and two smaller cottonwoods stood 


camp and make a good trade for us. 

‘*By the time the chief had finished we had 
drifted opposite, and were within two hundred 
yards. I now recognized the sign-talker as I ame | 
Elk, a Hunkpapa with a very bad reputation. 
Plainly we could not allow ourselves to fall into 
his clutches. I parleyed, instructing my men 
to pull away from shore in a careless fashion. 


‘*By signs I indicated to the Sioux that we | 


had planned to land at the flat round a bend 
below, and that if they would move down there 
we would meet them and talk further. 

‘Diplomacy won for the time, and we passed 
out of danger for the moment. As we slipped 
by without a volley I noted the faces of those 
Ree women gleaming with the satisfaction of 
having understood my purpose. They knew 
that the white trader intended to foil the Sioux, 
and save themselves and their children. 

‘*The current now changed and bore us away, 


into and beyond the center of the flood ; and then | 


one of the Ree women pointed out to me, upon 


|a distant bluff, what appeared to be a hazy 


bunch of elk, grazing and lying down, but which 
she declared were Indian ponies. 
‘*A nearer approach, showing spotted animals, 


| side by side a few yards below. 

‘The woman gave almost frantic directions, 
and the steersmen pulled hard to swing us within 
reach. When we were still some yards above 
| the Ree whirled her rope, let fly the noose, and 
made a clean catch. There was not a man 
among us who could have made such a throw. 

| ‘**With a swift gesture the woman gave direc- 
tions, and while one pulled at the sweep, the 
rest of us seized the rope and began swinging 
the raft in toward the tree. 

| “It was a deft manceuver. As we passed 
the tree, we at the rope were at the fore end 
of the raft, and we gave way inch by inch as 
we swung round in a half-circle until we lodged 
against the two solid trunks below. 

**Tn five minutes we were anchored, where the 
pressure of the current would actually assist in 
holding our raft logs together. You.can imagine 
that we were glad, and it would haye done your 
heart good to see those Ree women and children 
laugh and skip about in the joy of their escape. 

‘*We had food, water and clothing in abun- 
dance, and were out of reach of the Sioux. 
| There we stayed until, four days later, a steamer 
| bound up-river took us aboard.’’ 
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PROFESSOR MATTEUCCI. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


hose who are so fortunate as to live in 
regions where the usual fuel is wood are 
escaping all the worry that now troubles the 
burners of hard coal concerning their ability to 
get fuel for their furnaces and kitchens next 
winter. a 
resident Castro of Venezuela has withdrawn 
from the active performance of his duties, 
and left the vice-president in charge. He has 
announced that he wishes to go into the country 
for his health. The condition of affairs in 
Venezuela suggests a hidden significance in 
those last three words. 
Duns a discussion in Congress a railway 
clerk was named as having suggested in 
1862 that mail be assorted and distributed in the 
mail-cars. This idea, however, did not origi- 
nate in this country. Fifty years ago a picture 
was published in Harper’s Magazine, showing 
a French ‘‘railway post-office’’ with the clerks 
at work sorting mail. __ 


 agenare of the Russian elections show that 
those who desire a constitutional monarchy 
far outnumber the advocates of absolutism. 
The new parliament which, according to the 
program, is to meet to-day, May 10th, will 
have the good wishes of every American who 
believes that the best way for people to learn 
self-government is by governing themselves. 

r. Edwin Markham has made a striking 

aphorism which deserves to stand every- 
where as the common-sense interpretation of 
the Jeffersonian doctrine of the equality of men. 
‘*Their heads may not all reach the same level,’’ 
says Mr. Markham, ‘‘ but their feet should 
certainly stand on the same floor.’’ Equality 
of opportunity is all that any government can 
secure. 


gone of handcuffs and, strait jackets for the 
violently insane, the Kansas board of lady 
visitors has urged the governor to use his influ- 
ence to secure a trial of music as a pacifier. 
Was it not Tennyson who wrote of ‘‘Music that 
gentlier on the spirit lies than tir’d eyelids upon 
tir’?d eyes’? And has not music charms that 
soothe the savage breast? If the poets tell the 
truth, why should it not be useful for soothing 
a distraught mind? 


Mekine faces as an aid to beauty is the latest 
wrinkle, or rather the latest device for 
taking out wrinkles. One who professes to be 
an authority says that if a person makes faces 
at himself with intelligent discrimination as 
to the kind of faces made, hollow eyes, sunken 
cheeks and thin noses can be caused to disap- 
pear, and in their places will come plumpness 
and good color. This may be why angel-faced 
children are so charming—small boys and girls 
make faces enough, either when they cry or out 
of pure mischief, to supply beauty for a whole 
ladies’ seminary. as 
uick recognition of his heroic qualities has 
come to Professor Matteucci, the director 
of the royal observatory on Mount Vesuvius, 
who remained at his post during the recent 
terrific eruption, and made a record of the 
progress of the event. Within less than a week 
of the height of the voleanic activity, and before 
all danger had passed, King Victor Emmanuel 
conferred on the professor the rank of com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of Italy, the 
most highly prized decoration for courage within 
the gift of the king. None but a man of great 
hardihood could have had the bravery to remain 
at his post ou the slope of the mountain while 
streams of lava flowed down its sides and red- 
hot ashes fell from the sky. 
F the average man success frequently depends 
more upon his manner and appearance than 
upon his knowledge of his trade or business, or, 
one might also say, of his profession. A Chicago 
newspaper has lately been noting some failures 
and their causes. It cites the case of one man 
who was a successful salesman in a business 
house in Chicago, but was unable to get any 
custom when sent on the road. The general 
manager of the business went to lunch with 
him one day, to talk over the matter. The man 
erumbed crackers into his soup until it was 
thick, and then ate the mixture from the end 
of his spoon in great mouthfuls. When the 
meat was served, he shoveled it in with his 
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knife, and had finished eating and was noisily 
picking his teeth almost before the manager had 
begun his meal. In reply to a question, he told 
the manager that he always took his customers 
out to lunch, and ‘‘used every method to win 
their confidence and friendship.’? The manager 
then said, ‘‘You couldn’t sell me a stick of 
gum. No man whose personal habits are so 
obtrusively vulgar as yours could have the 
slightest influence with me. Had I lunched 
with you before sending you on the road, I 
would never have disgraced our house by giving 
it such a representative.’’ These words hurt, 
but the man profited by them, and to-day is 
one of the most gentlemanly as well as one of the 
most successful salesmen on the road. Another 
case cited is that of a minister whose unrefined 
manners annoyed his women relatives. They 
tried to help him, but he resented their sugges- 
tions, and men less able intellectually, but with 
more of the graces of refinement in their man- 
ners, were called to the opportunities for service 
in the pulpits of the large and influential 
churches. ‘They used to teach manners in the 
old days. Now there is little formal instruction. 
If a youth does not learn good manners at 
home, he has to pick them up when he gets out 
into the world, or else be handicapped. Great 
geniuses have commanded respect in spite of 
boorishness, but it is never safe for a young 
man to assume that he is a genius. 


* ¢ 


EXCLUSIVENESS. 


Hold back our garments as we will, 
The crowding world will touch us still. 
Selected. 
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THE STRICKEN CITY. 


t is difficult to write both temperately and 
| adequately of a calamity so terrible as that 

which has visited San Francisco. Taken as 
a whole, there is no parallel to it in history. 
The great fire in London in 1666 somewhat 
surpassed it in the number of people who were 
rendered homeless. There have been earth- 
quakes—as, for example, the famous one at 
Lisbon in 1755—which have. caused a vastly 
greater loss of life. But in the extent of city 
territory burned over and in the property loss 
no other fire has approached it in magnitude. 

It is in the appalling combination of the 
sudden destruction of so many lives, of a whole 
city driven into the streets by fire and compelled 
to dwell in tents, and in the loss of hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property,—in many 
eases the all of the losers,—that this dreadful 
disaster stands unique. 

But if the disaster was great, the response to 
the call for aid has been instant and mighty. 
Did the world ever behold such a pouring out 
of love and sympathy and help? From the 
national government, from states, cities, towns, 
churches, lodges and individuals has flowed a 
golden stream. Special relief trains have rushed 
across the continent at unequaled rates of speed, 
and from one end of America to the other—yes, 
from one end of the world to the other—have 
come assurances that the stricken city shall not 
suffer for food or shelter or clothing. 

San Francisco knows now, if she never knew 
before, what place she had won in the heart of 
the world by her energy, her courage and her 
big - hearted hospitality; and she is reaping 
her reward. iS 


‘PEACE IN HUNGARY. 


fter working at cross-purposes for many 

months, Emperor Francis Joseph and the 

leaders of the coalition of Hungarian 
independents have agreed to a compromise. 

It will be recalled that at the last parliamen- 
tary election a majority of the representatives 
were chosen by the parties which demand the 
commercial independence of Hungary, and insist 
that Hungarian shall be the language of com- 
mand in the Hungarian regiments. The leaders 
of these groups refused to form a ministry in 
the face of certain failure, since the legislative 
program which they proposed was one to which 
the Emperor-King would not consent. 

Upon their refusal to form a government, the 
Emperor called upon the leaders of the minority 
to undertake the task. But failure was equally 
certain in their case, for parliament would 
agree to nothing they proposed; and conditions 
became so bad that the parliament was dissolved 
early this year. 

Sensationalists at once declared that Francis 
Joseph intended to rule in Hungary without a 
parliament. After negotiating for many weeks, 
the leaders of the majority, including Francis 
Kossuth, son of the great revolutionist, agreed 
to form a cabinet, to pass the appropriation and 
military recruiting bills, to approve the inter- 
national commercial treaties, and to hold in 
abeyance the matters on which they differed 
with the Emperor-King until a second parlia- 
ment shall have been elected under a universal 
suffrage law to be passed by the parliament 
which is to meet on May 19th. 

As the Hungarian population of Hungary is 
only a little more than one-half of the total, 
and includes almost all the voters under the 
present suffrage laws, it is believed by the ad- 
visers of the crown that under universal suffrage 
its constitutional prerogatives can safely be 
trusted to poptlar vote. The Magyars, or Hun- 
garians proper, have been represented in the 





chamber heretofore by four hundred members, 
and all the other races, almost four-ninths of 
the population, by ten members. 

The Hungarian leaders who have been de- 
manding greater freedom for their country cannot 
well oppose granting the suffrage to the people 
of other races. The deadlock is broken by an 
agreement of both Emperor-King and the Hun- 
garian leaders to appeal to the people, the court 
of last resort—an outcome gratifying to all 
believers in popular government. 
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SUBLIME COMPANIONSHIP. 


There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
Byron. 
*& © 


ONE WEEK’S RECORD. 


here can be no reasonable complaint that 
T women may not do nowadays anything 

which they can do well. The record of a 
single week tells of a woman elected collector 
of taxes; of another winning in competition the 
appointment as sculptor of the fifteen-thousand- 
dollar bronze doors of the chapel at Annapolis 
Naval Academy; of a third who has made a 
country home self-supporting by the raising of 
chickens, rabbits and cats; and of two other 
women who have sent one and a half million 
roses to market in a year. 

Surely these achievements represent a wide 
range of employments. From the studio to the 
hothouse and from the town treasury to the 
cattery, the variety is large enough to suit all 
tastes. 

Success in any of these directions has not 
come by accident. It stands for a certain 
whole-hearted devotion to work, a study of 
scientific or artistic methods; in short, of a 
wise grasp of the results of previous experiment, 
and a courageous improvement upon them. 

Not one of the four occupations implies to the 
thoughtful person of to-day any of the ‘‘un- 
sexing’’ of the workers on which critics harped 
so constantly forty years ago. It is not unlikely 
that the tax-collector drives about her country 
district with her children in her wagon. Rose- 
house and chicken-yard are natural accompani- 
ments.of a real home. The sculptor’s work is 
exacting, it is true, in its demand for personal 
freedom. But even that may not prevent the 
artist from being the most beloved of old-maid 
aunts. 

Until women acquire the habit of disobeying 
the heart at the command of the head, they may 
safely be trusted to work in any way and in any 
place they wish in this busy world. 


* © 


PUBLIC MEN. 
aturally enough, the men who ply the 
N muck-rake do not agree with the Presi- 
dent in his general denunciation of those 

who are looking for evil in public men and for 
corruption in public life, and who see nothing 
but that which they seek. But those who have 
read The Companion attentively are aware 
that it has always maintained not merely that 
there are able, patriotic, high-minded and hon- 
orable men in public life, and in all parties, 
but that they constitute the vast majority. 

They represent the communities that choose 
them, and those communities are composed for 
the most part of true men. Corruption and 
wickedness are to be ferreted out, pursued and 
punished wherever found ; but it is an injustice 
to denounce a whole class of men because some 
of them, a very few, are guilty of wrong-doing. 

A remarkable case of the ‘‘muck-rake’’ spirit, 
that is, of seeing nothing but a single particle 
of evil in a lifetime of honorable service, was 
lately witnessed in England. Lord Milner, the 
late high commissioner for South Africa, sanc- 
tioned on one occasion the administration of 
corporal punishment to some Chinese offenders 
—men imported to work in the mines. 

Although this was the only act which his 
political opponents could bring against him, and 
although Lord Milner acknowledged that it was 
a mistake which he regretted, a resolution of 
censure of the act, Lord Milner’s name not 
being mentioned, was passed by the House of 
Commons, after a debate in which very severe 
language was used. The House of Lords did 
its best to offset this action, by adopting a reso- 
Jution. of appreciation of Lord Milner’s great 
services to the empire. That resolution will 
probably express the historic estimate of the 
man’s work. But it did not remove the sting 
from the vote of the House of Commons. It is 
the censure of a representative body of contem- 
poraries that hurts, and makes public service 
hard for sensitive men. 
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RESPECTING CONFIDENCES. 


o one who follows the news of the day or 
reads political and diplomatic history can 
fail to note the frequent unpleasant situa- 

tions which arise from violated confidence. 
Sometimes it is the spoken word which is made 
public without authority, but more often it is a 
letter. 

The most careful writer, if he have thought- 
less or unscrupulous correspondents, may find 
himself thus suddenly embarrassed. Nor is it 
a sufficient answer to say that it serves him 
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right; that he ought never to put his opinions 
on paper if he is unwilling that they should 
become known. A public man may often say 
as a private citizen what propriety would not 
allow him to say in his official capacity. 

The fault lies in a fundamental misconception 
of the nature of a letter. Every letter not 
especially addressed to the public should be 
considered confidential until the writer gives 
permission for its publication. To treat it 
otherwise is to show a lack of sense, of honor, 
of courtesy, or of all three. The most despicable 
action of all is the publication of a private letter 
for the sake of vindicating, or trying to vindi- 
cate, oneself. 

This whole matter of confidences and the 
inviolability of letters is one which touches 
good taste and good breeding. The real gentle- 
man will no more be guilty of a breach of 
honor in this direction than he will be guilty 
of using against an opponent a piece of informa- 
tion which was given to him in confidence. 

Yet—here is a curious thing—many a person 
who holds himself to a rigid rule in such matters 
as have been mentioned will regard the affair 
quite differently as soon as death steps in. 
‘Since the writer is no longer alive, there can 
be no harm, and so forth,’’ is the common 
introduction to posthumous letters which ought 
never to have been made public. If the dead 
hand can keep its grip in the affairs of church 
and state and land, shall it loose it in matters 


of honor? 
* 


THE PLAGUE OF FLIES. 


f all the annoyances of the housekeeper, 
QO there are few, if any, more troublesome 

than the common house-fly. So pro- 
lifically does he breed and so quickly mature 
that he would be a nuisance if no more serious 
charges lay against him. But more serious 
charges do lie. Like the mosquito, he spreads 
disease, especially typhoid fever and other 
intestinal disorders. 

In the temperate zone the Musca domestica, 
or common house-fly, matures from the egg in 
from ten to fourteen days. As the female lays 
about one hundred and twenty eggs, and as 
from twelve to fourteen generations develop in 
a single season, to penetrate every room of every 
house, the danger from this insignificant pest is 
no small matter. 

The favorite breeding-place of the house-fly 
is stable manure, particularly the manure from 
horses ; but open outhouses, such as are common 
in the country, are also favorite places for de- 
positing the eggs. It is here that the most serious 
danger arises, for flies which have alighted 
upon the excreta from typhoid fever or cholera 
patients may afterward convey the disease- 
germs to food. 

From knowing the source of a danger, the next 
step is to prevent the evil. In the case of flies, 
certain simple measures ought everywhere to be 
taken, not merely to avoid a personal annoyance, 
but for the protection of life itself. 

First, every door and every window should 
be carefully screened, and sticky fly - paper 
should be generously distributed. 

Secondly, stable manure should be removed 
every day, and placed, not in an open pile, but 
in a screened bin. This method, pursued by 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
gave immediate relief, after treatment of the 
stable manure by chemicals had been abandoned 
as unpractical, because of the expense. 

Thirdly, all open vaults should be kept care- 
fully screened ; and 

Lastly, food should be always protected by 
covers of wire netting—an old-fashioned country 
practice which deserves to be revived. . 


* © © 


wo hundred college professors have applied 
for retirement on pension under the provisions 
of the Carnegie foundation of ten million dollars 
for their relief. The trustees of the fund have 
lately decided that the minimum pension shall be 
eight hundred dollars, but not to exceed four- 
fifths of the salary paid at time of retirement, 
and that the maximum shall be three thousand 
dollars. As the annual income from the fund will 
be about half a million dollars, there will be enough 
to take care of all the old professors in the colleges 
eligible to its benefits. This includes all non-sec- 
tarian institutions of college rank. The old age of 
many a worthy man will be made easy and pleasant 
by this great benefaction. 
D* Richard Garnett, who died recently, was the 
most interesting self-made English scholar 
and man of letters since Herbert Spencer. He 
went to no school or university. He was con- 
nected with the British Museum almost fifty 
years, for nine years was Keeper of the Printed 
Books, and was by virtue of ability and position 
the most distinguished librarian in the English- 
speaking world. He was also author and editor 
of many books. Perhaps it is fairer to call him 
“privately educated” than “self-made,” for his 
father was a learned clergyman, and as Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
brought his son up in the librarian’s profession. 
ritish statesmen are again striving to amend 
the law so as to permit persons convicted of 
crime to appeal to a higher court. The need of 
some change in the law has long been admitted, 
for although a man against whom a verdict of a 
bundred pounds has been found in a civil court 
may appeal, one who has been convicted of murder 
must submit to the sentence with no effective 
appeal save to the clemency of the Home Office. 
The experience of a perfectly innocent man who 
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was twice convicted for crimes of which he was not 
guilty, and of which he might have been proved to 
be innocent if the full evidence in his defense had 
been admitted by the trial court, has roused the 
British sense of justice till it has been decided 
that the law must be amended. There is no 
agreement yet on the details of the proposed 
changes, but it is admitted that the new law 
should be so framed as not to lead to delay in the 
execution of sentence on the guilty. The London 
Times remarks that “Delay in disposing of cases 
of murder, for example, would mean in effect 
the abolition of capital punishment. The public 
would not endure the thought of men lying in 
prison many months uncertain of their fate.” In 
America, where opportunities for appeal seem at 
times to be almost unlimited, the public does 
not concern itself much when convicted murderers 
delay execution for years by resort to every device 
for postponement that ingenious lawyers can dis- 
eover. Abuses arising from the freedom of appeal 
are as great here as those in England arising from 
the summary execution of the sentence of the 
trial court. 
® © 


THE FRIGHT FRIGHTENED. 


A= woman, of noble presence and fine, 
attractive face, spends her leisure from home 
duties in advocating a “cause’”’—one dear to all 
_womanly, motherly women. It would be hard to 
estimate the good that this woman has done 
through her clear, sincere, eloquent little “talks’’ 
to women. 

Her audiences are drawn to her before she 
begins to speak, her appearance is so winning. 
Once, when she was complimented upon the ex- 
quisite taste exhibited in her dress, she laughed 
and told a story. 

“Years ago, when I first gave talks,” she said, 
“T was filled with impassioned zeal for this reform 
—to the exclusion of everything else. I was once 
entertained in a small city up-state by the presi- 
dent of the local women’s club, which I was to 
address the following day. Arriving in the eve- 
ning, I met my hostess—an intelligent, charming 
young woman—and her husband, and then retired, 
as it was late. 

“Next morning I was down early, eager to talk 
over the work with my hostess. She had excused 
herself, to superintend breakfast, and as I sat 
alone I saw something white flash in at the door 
and disappear behind a big armchair. 

“Presently a rosy little face peered cautiously 
out from behind the chair. The child appeared to 
be excessively timid, but gathering courage, she 
emerged and remarked: 

“*T isn’t a bit afwaid!’ 

“‘Of course not, deary!’ I said, smiling and 
holding out my hand. But the child kept at a 
distance, and next, to my astonishment, said, 
earnestly, ‘Oo needn’t twy to scare me!’ 

“*T wouldn’t for the world, you darling!’ I said, 
really troubled, for I love children dearly. ‘Why 
do you think of such a thing?’ 

“‘My mama told my papa,’ said the little crea- 
ture, gravely, ‘oo is a perfect fwight, but Jisn’t a 
bit fwightened.’ 

“At the first opportunity I went to my room and 
sought the mirror. And when I saw, really saw, 
my ill-fitting gown, of most unbecoming color, my 
careless neck- dressing, my hair hastily and 
thoughtlessly pinned up anyhow —well, J was 
‘fwightened.’ 

“TI took the lesson—delivered through the mouth 
of the child—to heart, and realized then and there 
that a woman’s dress is one mode of expression of 
herself within, and as such well worth its share 
of thoughtful attention.” 


* ¢ 


TOO FASTIDIOUS. 


ildred came into the room where her cousin 
Anna was packing away winter clothes. 

“Camphor balls!” she exclaimed, hastily cover- 
ing her nose with her handkerchief. “I can’t 
endure disagreeable odors.” 

Cousin Anna laughed as Mildred retreated 
toward the door. “Don’t go,” she said. ‘This isa 
good wholesome scent, and it won’t hurt you a bit. 
You make me think of something that happened 
to me once.” 

Mildred reluctantly remained, but seated herself 
in a corner of the room. 

“You know,” continued Cousin Anna, “I used 
to live in a college town. There was a youth in 
my brother Bob’s class who was considered the 
brightest man in college. He was earning his 
way, and did not have much time for society. He 
was shy, too, and none of the girls had more than 
a formal acquaintance with him; but Bob liked 
and admired him, and determined to have him 
share some of our good times. Bob urged him to 
call, and asked me to be very cordial, and make 
him feel at home in our house. 

“It happened that the evening he came I was 
alone, and he was so diffident that I found it hard 
to keep conversation going. 

“*Mercy!’ I said, during one of the long pauses. 
‘I believe [smell naphtha! It’s extremely unpleas- 
ant, isn’t it?’ 

“TI rose and began sniffing at the sofa cushions 
and curtains. ‘I do wish mother wouldn’t clean 
things with naphtha. I can scarcely endure the 
smell of it.’ 

“I did not notice at first the effect my words 
were having upon the young man, but presently I 
saw that his face was scarlet. 

“ ‘T_T fear,’ he began, ‘that—that,’—he struggled, 
and then went on desperately, ‘that it is my neck- 
tie which annoys you. I cleaned it with benzine 
to-day.’ . 

“Mildred, imagine my feelings. I could have 
cried, and the situation was especially hard to 
bear because I knew that my distress at the odor 
was partly affectation—just a little, fine-lady air 
that I was foolish enough to think graceful and 
becoming.” 

“What did you do?” inquired Mildred. 

“I tried to apologize, but what was there to say 
that could make either of us any more comfort- 
able? He left almost immediately, and never 
called again. He now holds a position of im- 
portance and distinction in one of our largest 
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universities, and I hope he has forgotten that 
miserable evening. I never shall.” 

“How many moth balls do you put with a fur 
collar like this?” asked Mildred, briskly, as she 
began to assist her cousin Anna. 


® © 
A CENTURY AGO. 


he White House of to-day, with its recent 

scenes of luxury, offers a curious contrast to 
the Executive Mansion of a hundred years ago. 
After reading the accounts of the wedding deco- 
rations in honor of the President’s daughter, one 
is interested to see what Mrs. Adams, the Presi- 
dent’s wife, says of the dwelling in 1800: 


“The White House is built on a grand and superb 
seale. It takes thirty servants to attend to the 
work, One serious lack is that there are no bells 
in this great castle. Another is that there is no 
yard in which to hang clothes, and they have to 

e dried in the large audience-room. There are 
not enough lamps by a twentieth part to light the 
house, and there are no looking-glasses but dwarfs. 
Tea-parties have become very expensive. Not 
only tea, but coffee, negus, cake and sweetmeats 
are presented.” . 

Life in those days was on a simpler and homelier 
plan than now. Imagine a diplomatic caller of 
the present finding the family wash flapping about 
in the audience-room! The big automobile that 
carried the newly married couple of the other day 
away from the White House would not have found 
such ony. going in those good old times. In the 
heart of the city the wheels of the ‘siete carriages 
rolled through or stuck in the mud. 

“I went to call,” writes one Washingtonian, 
“and my carriage sank up to the axletrees. It 
had _ to be dragged out and scraped to remove the 
mud and slush, which stuck like glue.” 

Rev. Manasseh Cutler, dining with the 
President, reports a menu consisting of fried eggs 
and fried beef; turkeys, ducks, and rounds of 
beef; and a “new foreign dish of macaroni.” 
There was also a “new kind of pudding, very 
light and covered with cream sauce,” which took 
the good parson’s fancy. 

In 1809 the ite House was refurnished “splen- 
didly” at an expense of five thousand dollars. 


® © 


THEIR OWN HYMNS. 


ishop Heber was among the few men whose 

hymns passed into the heritage of Christen- 
dom during their lifetime. He was Bishop of 
Calcutta, and, as every one knows, wrote “From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains.” He once heard one 
of his compositions sung by his native converts in 
Meerut, more beautifully, he thought, than he 
ever had in England. And as he listened to the 
voices of the souls he had awakened, he felt a 
belief in his power for good which he had never 
before experienced. 


Rev. G. R. Prynne felt some natural pleasure 
on one occasion when the incumbent of the Prot- 
estant Church at Rome gave out his hymn, “Jesus, 
Meek and Gentle,” when he was helping in the 
service. He discovered afterward that the clergy- 
man was entirely ignorant that he was the author; 
but even when shorn of complimentary signifi- 
eance, the incident left a sweet and lasting 
ae. 

e had not realized till then that his hymn had 
made its way in the world outside England. 
Hearing it so far away from home, he said, 
seemed to widen his sphere of service. 

A curate once ventured to hand a book to the 
late Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln at a church 
opening, while his hymn, “O Day of Rest and 

ladness,” was being rendered. The bishop’s 
gesture of refusal was fine and courtly. 

“Do you suppose, young man, that I want a 
book for my own hymn?” he asked. “Or do you 
mean to say that you are not aware I wrote it?” 


* ¢ 


ILLUSTRATING THE TEXT. 


n his book on India, “The High-Road of Empire,” 

Mr. Murray enlivens a description of the carts 
of that country with a story of a fellow English- 
man who had travelled in the East. He was a 
Kentish squire, who was interested in giving his 
tenants an intelligent idea of what he had seen 
abroad. 


He had made a journey in Palestine, and being 
an admirable draftsman, had brought home a 
number of excellent sketches. One winter eve- 
ning after his return the squire gave a lecture to 
his village, and showed a number of his Se 
Among them was a cart very similar to that which 
I drew at Jodhpur. 

The squire explained to his audience that it was 
at of the most primitive conveyances known, 
and that it had existed in precisely this same form 
in Palestine from the earliest times; indeed, that 
it was probably a cart or wagon of this description 
that Joseph had sent down from Egypt to bring 
his father and his household goods from Canaan. 

Afterward an old farmer came m | and expressed 
his great interest in what he had_ heard, addin 
that there was one thing above all others which 
had interested him, and that was the cart. “For 
now,” he said, “I understand why Joseph said to 
his brethren, ‘See that ye fall not out by the way.’ ”’ 


® & 


HIS OWN EXECUTIONER. 


Nowe boys used to be sent to cut the birch 
rod with which the master whipped them. A 
most satisfying case of similar poetic justice is 
reported in the Paris Journal, and concerns a 
French architect, Monsieur Georgel. 


He was sitting in his office when he heard a 
knock at the door, but as he desired to be alone, 
he took no notice, and went on with his work. 
few moments later he heard a key —e in the 
lock. Not doubting that his visitor was a burglar. 
the architect armed himself with a revolver and 
— hid behind some curtains. Presently the 
thief entered and proceeded to rifle the room. 
Then suddenly he started, and grew pale. Ina 
mirror he had seen a revolver leveled at his head 
from behind the curtains. 

“Open the window,” ordered the architect, “and 
shout ‘Police’!” 

The burglar had no alternative but to obey, and 
= summoned the officer, who speedily arrested 
him. 


® © 


EPISCOPAL APPROBATION. 


ishop Meade of Virginia was opposed to the 
adornment of churches, and also to the adorn- 
ment of the persons of his clergy. 


“Good morning, Brother Brown!” he said to a 
young deacon. “Who curled your hair to-day?” 

“The Lord,” replied the young man, with of- 
fended dignity. 

“Indeed!” said the bishop. “It is very well 


| 


| 
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When Sleep Fails Take BUY FROM THE a 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | MANUFACTURER CLASS PINS OR BADGES 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before For Colle: School, Class Club, Society or L 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. (Adv. > ee eta ae ~, 









. material. Here is an illustration 
of what we can do for those pur- 
chasers wishing to economize, 
Either of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two 
colors and showing any letters or 
numerals, but not more than shown in illustration, 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 
FREE-Our elaborate new catalog, telling f 
all about other styles in gold and silver, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid 
| Buttons and Ribbon Badges, at right prices. 
Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros. 21 C So. Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE 100 var. Foreign Stamps. Lists, etc., FREE; 
postage 2c. QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


TELECRAPHY—-THE 
ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Be a telegraph operator. Good wages, 
great opportunities for advancement. 
We teach telegraphy quickly. Send 
for our 40-page booklet—FREE, 
Tuition and expenses low — 
students earn board if desired. 
We pay railroad fare. 
Valentine's School of ee ong: 
Estab. 34 years. Janesvill is. 





























° DRIVING WAGON 
Automobile Seat BRIVINS WAcon 


Others ask $150 to $200 for its equal. Equipped with 1906 
style Automobile Seat; 
. Solid Rubber Tires; 
Padded Dash; Roman 
Bike Gear ; Drab Whip- 
cord Upholstering ; 
Split Hickory Gear- 
woods and Wheels. 
Soldon 80 Days Free Trial. 
Guaranteed 2 years. Hand- 
some Catalogue Free. Write 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres., 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG, CO., Station 259, Cincinnati, 0. 


SPALDINC’S 
HOW TO 
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We originated the 
Stee] Fishing Rod, which 
always has been and al- 
ways will be the best all- 
around rod for the novice 
on account of its durabil- 
ity—for the expert angler 
who appreciates perfect 
“hang” and delicate action. 
Look for our name and address 
stamped on the reel seat of 
the handle-— take no other. 
Send for beautiful Catalogue show- 
ing Rods for all fishing and our 
Combination Reel and Handle, 













































Spalding’s which is an excellent feature. 
Athletic Library THE HORTON MANUPAC- 
No. 230. Pl t Cc Ho e TURING CO., 35 Horton 


8t., Bristol, Conn. 








... The best guide to pitching 
: ‘ever published. Shows how 
; -jto throw all the difficult | 
‘curves and drops, with 
; special articles by Mathew- 
> son, Bender, McGinnity and 
other leading pitchers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with pic- 
tures of all the big league 
players in action. } 


| 
PRICE 10 CENTS. | 

BOYS —Send or call for a copy of Spalding’s 
Catalogue of Spring and Summer Sports. Con. | 
tains pictures and prices of everything new in 
Baseball and other sports. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 

126 Nassau St., New York. 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 


COMFORT and EASE 
FOR TENDER FEET 


For every woman who will wear 


Whitcomb’s “ Flexsole” Shoes 


The most comfortable shoe for women 
ever made. Soft, flexible, perfect- 
fitting and handsome. Very durable. 
No Tacks. No Lining to wrinkle 
























The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


and hold moisture. Mo Seams. | They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Perfect fit guaranteed | Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
refunded | Their reputation has been national since 1860. 







cE, 3.00 | Twelve samples (different patterns) sent post- 
{surow, 3.25 postpaid 
OXFORDS, $2.50 
Send outline of foot and give size 
usually worn. 
Eastern Shoe (o,,179 Broadway, Beverly, Mass, 
N. B.— Agents wanted everywhere. 
Special inducements. 


paid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


‘SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


NEW YORK. 

















1349 BROADWAY, 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office. 
A Stain and Varnish Combined. 
INDISPENSABLE AT MOVING TIME. 


This perfect rejuvenator of everything about a home 
from cellar to garret will prove the greatest factor in 


HOUSE-CLEANING ECONOMY. 


JAP-A-LAC is manufactured by one of the oldest and best known Varnish Manufacturers in 
the world. It is made by a special process from the finest materials possible to obtain. Only pure 
pigment is used for coloring, aud pigment is the only substance used in either paint or varnish 
which will not fade. 

JAP-A-LAC is especially made for general use about the home, by any one. It does not require 
an expert to apply it, and the result of its use on shabby, scuffed furniture or floors is magical. 

It dries with a beautiful luster as hard as flint. Heel-prints, mars or scratches will not show 
white on floors. Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Chandeliers, Window and Door Screens, Weather-beaten 
Doors, Ranges, Wicker Furniture, and in fact, everything of wood or metal you may have about your 
house is better for a can of JAP-A-LAC. 

When moving or cleaning house, don’t fail to JAP-A-LAC everything that is not in spick 
and span condition. 

How often have you been tempted to discard that old chair or table because it’does not look as 
nice as it should? Perhaps you would have done it had you cared to put the money into a new one. 
It will not be necessary now; you need simply to get a can of JAP-A-LAC, any one of sixteen 
different colors, and you can transform it into a piece of furniture as good as new in a few minutes 
at a trifling cost. 

There is no article of wood or metal that cannot be JAP-A-LAC-ED to advantage. JAP-A-LAC 
is the finest Floor Finish made. Its beautiful, hard, lustrous finish will last for years. JAP-A-LAC 
is easy to apply, and dries quickly. It is all ready to use, and there is nodirt or muss around. Every 
housewife should keep on hand a supply of JAP-A-LAC in different colors. Frequently you may 
wish to obliterate a scratch or mar from something. A can of JAP-A=-LAC and a paint-brush will 
enable you to keep everything, from cellar to garret, in perfect condition all of the time. 

JAP-A-LAC costs so little and does so much, you will see the economy of its liberal use the first 
time you try it. 

For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


APALAG 


OAK ORK NATURAL FOR 
Refrigerators. 


You cannot be too careful about keeping your refrigerator in sani- 
tary condition. The moisture and food make it unsanitary, and unless 
it-is kept in perfect condition it will breed disease. Your refrigerator 
should be JAP-A-LAC-ED at least once a year. It would be better to 
give it one coat in the spring and one in the fall. JAP-A-LAC pre- 
serves the wood and protects it from the atmosphere. Unsightly, 
black mottled places caused by moisture should never be allowed to 
show. Keep your refrigerator properly JAP-A-LAC-ED and it will 
always look like new. A few cents spring and fall will do it. 












All sizes, 15c. to $2.50. 




















A Warning Against the 
Dealer Who Substitutes. 


Some dealers won’t handle JAP-A-LAC 
because their competitors handle it. Those 
dealers would handle JAP-A-LAC if 
gave them the exclusive agency for it. 
don’t believe in exclusive agencies. It pre- 
vents good, honest merchants from getting 
material to supply their customers’ wants. 
How could your dealer sell you J AP-A-LAC 
if we wouldn’t sell it to him? 

We want every dealer to make the profit 
he is entitled to by selling customers what 
they ask for—that’s JAP-A-LAC 


If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC 
send us his name and 10 cents (except Gold, 
which is 25 cents) to cover cost af mailing, 
and we will send a FREE Sample (quarter- 
pint can) to any point in the United States. 


"LE 


Address Dept. K-&, 
614 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


——— 
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A the end of the barley-harvest, when the foot- 
hill pastures fail, 

When the streams are stopped at their fountains, 
and the dry, hot winds prevail, 

Then the hungry herds of the southlands go up 
by the mesa trail. 

To the snow-fed northern pastures the crawling 
dust-heaps go, 

And the gray coyote scents them far and signals 
the carrion-crow. 


Wing up, wing up, O carrion-crow, 
And tell me what you see. 

(He will not venture a needless quest, 
For a lazy whelp is he.) 


Oh, bellow and bleat, and pounding feet, 
And heaving flanks I spy, 
And some they lag at the herder’s word, 
And some are like to die; 
Oh, long, long, long is the northland trail, 
And the pace they keep is slow, 
And the bunch-grass withers by hill and swale. 
Ho, ho! said the carrion-crow. 


There is only his tilting shadow to temper the 
glare of the sun 

Where the hot air whirls in the hollows and the 
little dust devils run, 

And never a rill of water, and never a sound but 
one; 

’Tis the howl of the gray coyote far back on the 
mesa path, 

And the cattle paw in the bitter dust and bellow 
their fear and wrath. 


Wing up, wing up, O carrion-crow, 
And bring true word to me. 

(He will not go where the herders spy, 
For a skulking thief is he.) 


’Tis shambling feet, and dust they beat, 
And nostrils wide and red, 
And a white-hot wind comes out of the south 
To drive in the herder’s stead. 
And long, long, long is the mesa trail, 
And well do the herders know 
Who goes full-fed when the cattle fail. 
Ho, ho! said the carrion-crow. 


Trail up by the wind-scoured gullies, by the 
craters scarred and high; 

By the grudging rill of the bitter spring, where 
the heedless drink and die; 

By the level and lineless valleys, and the blank, 
wide wall of the sky; 

And over the trudging cattle flaps ever the car- 
rion-crow, 

And out and aside in the cactus scrub do the 
slinking, sly feet go. 


Drop down, drop down, O carrion-crow, 
Drop down to the feast with me. 

(If he knows where his wit may save his skin, 
There are none so bold as he.) 


And it’s but to lurk till the yellow murk 
Is laid in the wind’s long wake, 
And we who have ward of the desert trails 
Of the trail our toll will take. 
Oh, late, late, late comes the mesa moon, 
But we sleep full-fed, I trow, 
And the blue-white dawn comes hot and soon— 
Ho, ho! said the carrion-crow. 


* © 


“THE MAN WHO DIED FOR US.” 
7 Te spake the people of 


Mesopotamia concern- 

ing Urfa, formerly 
Edessa, with its walls and 
houses of black basalt : 

“*The walls are black, 
the houses are black; but 
blacker are the hearts of 
its inhabitants. ’’ 

Thirteen years wrought 
an American missionary before he baptized his 
first convert. The leaven was working in the 
lives of the people, and he was gaining friends 
among Syrians, Gregorians, Nestorians and 
Mohammedans ; but there were mighty obstacles 
in the way of any apparent progress. There was 
the inertia of ages ; there was superstition thinly 
veiled under the forms of old beliefs; there was 
active opposition; there were intervals of real 
peril, and generally the outlook was unfavor- 
able. 

**Missionary, your words sound well, but we 
cannot understand them,’’ said those who most 
nearly approached him. ‘‘Why should you 
come to us with these words? Why are you 
not content to leave us as we were? Why did 
those who sent you not rather keep you at 
home, where people are accustomed to words 
like this ?”’ 

They did not understand; how could they? 
And the missionary toiled on amid untold dis- 
couragements, and wished for a way in which 
to show his people of the dark lives and the 
close-walled minds. 

Then came cholera, raging as it can rage 
only in a walled city, with its congested popu- 
lation and its restricted egress. No human 
power could stay it. Panic seized the city. 
People fled, dying as they attempted to escape, 
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|and leaving others dying in the homes behind 
| them. 

| Then went the missionary into the homes 
where the deserted lay. He gave the cup of 
cold water. He shrank from no menial toil. 
The dying blessed him. Many of those who 
recovered crept out of the city as soon as they 
were able, but left behind them expressions of 
gratitude, At last they understood the mis- 
sionary. 

But the missionary himself grew sick, and, 
worn out as he was, could not resist the disease. 
Down the street where he had gone friendless 
and misunderstood they bore his body, Gre- 


grove outside the walls they made his grave. 

In time came another missionary, expecting 
that the cholera would have obliterated all 
memories of his predecessor’s work, and that 
he should have no foundation on which to 
build. But nine miles from the city they met 
him, and as he entered the gate the guard pre- 
sented arms. 

They joined in erecting a church,—a fine stone 
structure seating over a thousand people,—and 
paid for it without a dollar of help from 
America, and dedicated it to the memory of the 
dead hero, and to the service of the God he 
loved. 

It is one of the most sacred places in that old 
city to-day. But outside the walls is a place 
more sacred. There they conduct the visitor 
from America, and showing him the well-loved 
tomb in the little grove, they say, ‘‘This is the 
grave of the man who died for us.’’ 


& & 
TEACHING A LESSON. 


66 hy is it,” asked a captain in the navy, 
W “that people will refer to the enlisted 
force of men as jackies? That is a 
landsman’s term. Nobody in the navy ever used 
it. It is,’ he continued, for the benefit of a re- 
porter to the New York Sun, “a term of patron- 
izing and insufferable condescension. Men don’t 
like to be called names, and men in the navy are 
just like those on shore.” 


The one spots of the older men, the asso- 
ciates of his boyhood, and declared they were the 
finest class of men in the world. 

“There was one,” he said, “of whom I must 
speak, Donovan, William Donovan, chief gunner’s 
mate. He was the simplest, finest man I ever 
poh. but William was deadly afraid of people on 
shore. 

“T have no idea what he thought they would do 
to him, but never did he go ashore if he could help 
it. He spent his leave on the ship, and I never 
saw a more miserable person than William was 
when he was forced to break through his habit. 

“One time we were at Mare Island, and there 
was a celebration of some sort to be given. I 
determined that Donovan should go. 
sure, I took him along with me. The car was 
pretty full, but I ordered William to step on. 

“There was only just room for two persons, and 
as William took his seat I noticed a young man, 
well dressed and a meety = J a gentleman, move 
away from him and wrap his coat about him for 
fear it might come in contact with my William 
Donovan, the finest man that ever lived. I roared 
out so the whole car could hear: 

«Sit close, Donovan, sit close!’ and I threw 
my arms about him as he obeyed my orders. ‘If 
there’s anything I love,’ I said, ‘it’s to have @ 
man-0’-war’s man sit close to me. I want to be 
near him.’ 

“The whole car by that time was looking at 
pees William, who was simply squirming in agony ; 

ut he sat close, and I went on, determined to 
give that fellow a lesson that he would remember: 

“*T wish that every man, every citizen of the 
United States, felt as I do, that it is an honor to 
have a bluejacket at his side, to grasp his hand, 
and to realize that it is due to him that his home 
and his oy and he himself is protected,’ I said. 

“I don’t believe anybody in that car ever edged 
away from a bluejacket again,” he concluded. 


* © 
REFORMING THE ARMY. 


hen Miss Matilda Hyde returned from her 
visit to a cousin who had married an 
army officer, stationed temporarily at an 


important fort, there were many inquiries as to 
what she had seen and enjoyed. 


“The pegete were sightly,” said Miss Hyde 
thoughtfully, “and I liked the trumpeting ‘and 
booming and all such, but I tell you the govern- 


ment of these United States is pretty hard on the 
soldiers, and I said to Emmeline that she ought 
to take right hold and see to the matter. 

“Why, what do you think of such doings as 
this?’”’ and Miss Hyde turned her spectacled eyes 
from one to another of her friends. “One day I 

yas there it poured like everything, and Emme- 
line’s husband just laughed when I spoke up 
about the poor sentrymen, and so on, out in the 
rain with no umbrellas. 

“‘I’m afraid you’d upset the discipline of this 
fort if i? had your way,’ he said. 

“And J said, ‘Isn’t it more sensible, Henry Judd, 
to give those poor creatures umbrellas than to 
_— your time and the money of these United 
States on mustard plasters and camomile tea?’ I 
-— But I couldn’t make a mite of impression 
on him!’ 
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A LETTER BY MARTIN LUTHER. 


mong the letters of famous men and women 

A there are many which were written to chil- 

dren. Some of these letters do not grow 

old. In 1530 Martin Luther, the great German 

reformer, addressed a letter, dated from Coburg, 

“to those who sit around the table at home.” In 
“Children’s Letters” a part of it is given: 


Just under our window there is a grove like a 
little forest, where the crows have convened a 
diet, and there is such a riding hither and thither, 
such an_ incessant tumult day and night, as if they 
were all merry and mad with drinking. Young 
and old chatter together until I wonder how their 
breath can hold out solong. I should like to know 
if any of those nobles and _ cavaliers are with you; 
it seems to me they must be gathered here out of 
the whole world. 

I have not seen their emperor, but their great 
people are always strutting and prancing before 
our eyes; not indeed in costly robes, but all simply 
clad in one uniform; all singing one song, only 
with the most amusing varieties between young 
and old, great and small. 

They are not careful to have a great palace and 





gorians, Nestorians and Mohammedans all join- 
ing in the sorrowful procession, and in a little | 


o make’ 





hall of assembly, for their hall is vaulted with the 
beautiful blue sky, their floor is the field strewn 
with fair green branches, and their walls reach as 
far as the ends of the earth. Neither do the 
require steeds and armor; they have feathere 
wheels, with which they fly from shot and danger. 
They are, doubtless, great and mighty lords, but 
what they are debating I do not yet know. 

As far, however, as I understand through an 
interpreter, they are planning a great foray and 
campaign against the wheat, barley and grain, 
and many a knight will win his spurs in this war, 
and many a brave deed will be done. 

To-day we have heard the first nightingale, for 
they would not trust April. We have had delightful 
weather here, no rain except a little yesterday. 
With you perhaps it is_otherwise. erewith I 
commend you to God. Keep house well. 

Given from the Diet of the grain-Turks, the 28th 
April, anno. 1530. Martin Luther. 


LADY'S - SLIPPER 


“Alice Turner Curtis 





h, very long ago it was— 
A fairy, young and sprightly, 

Was wandering o’er a field so green, 

And, though she stepped so lightly, 
Her dainty footfall made a print, 

So faint she smiled to see it, 
And said, ‘Here, Flora, take a stint. 

What flower could grow in it?” 


Then Flora, for the time was May, 
Laughed long and low and lightly ; 

And paused an instant on the way 
Which gleamed behind her brightly ; 

And whispered like a gentle breeze 
Among the grasses playing: 

“Come here again, my pretty fay, 

When next you go a-maying.”’ 


Next year the lady’s-slipper grew, 
And when the fay came maying 

She smiled to see, because she knew 
The trick was Flora’s playing. 
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DANGEROUS PERSONALITIES. 


6 ou know Mr. Arnold Givens, 1 believe,” 
said Miss Banks, while making a first call 
upon Mrs. Robson, a new resident in the 

neighborhood. The newcomer admitted that Mr. 
Givens was a business acquaintance of her hus- 
band, but added that she did not know him very 
well. “He is the sort of a person, isn’t he, that 
one wouldn’t be apt to know socially? Men meet 
so many people in business that they can’t intro- 
duce into their homes.” 


“I suppose so,” answered Miss Banks, “but 
- Givens could scarcely be included in that 
class.” 

“Perhaps not, but his manners are mong | 
+ y - I never did care much for men wit 
sandy hair.” 

' “Really ?’? murmured Miss Banks as she rose to 
eave. 

When Robson came home that evening, he said 
“Well, dear, I think you’ll soon become acquainted 
here, for I saw Givens, and he told me that he had 
asked his flaneée to call upon you.” 

“His fiancée! That was the young lady that was 
here to-day, then!” 

“Did she mention him?” 

“Yes, she spoke of him,” replied Mrs. Robson, in 
a voice she strove to make casual. “I must return 
her call at once.” But the work of settling into 
the new home so occupied Mrs. Robson that it 
was several weeks before she visited Miss Banks. 
When she did, she lost no time before speaking of 
Mr. Givens. Miss Banks appeared singularly 
reticent about him, but Mrs. Robson attributed 
this to shyness, and persisted in sounding the 
gentleman’s praises. 

“I’ve been rather afraid,’’ she said, “that you 
may eave misunderstood me when we were talking 
of Mr. Givens before, for he is really a very fine 
man.”’ 


Miss Banks made no reply, and after a moment’s 
pause Mrs. Robson continued: “His hearty man- 
ners are fascinating, aren’t they? I was once so 
stupid as to think brusque, but I know now 
that his abruptness is genuineness, and it’s such 
a comfort to Know real, sincere people.” 

“Yes, it is,” eed Miss Banks, with emphasis. 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Robson to her husband, later, 
“TI don’t believe I shall ever get to be friends with 
Miss Banks. She is a difficult person to know, so 
cold and self-contained.” 

“Well, if you aren’t congenial don’t worry about 
it on Givens’ account, for I heard to-day that the 
engagemens is broken.” 

“Broken! O Tom, I wonder if I had anything 
to do with it.” 

“You? How could you?” 

Then Mrs. Robson told him the story of both 
calls, and when she finished, he said, “Well, you 
did make rather‘a mess of it,”’ and he only laughed 
indulgently when she called him unsympathetic. 
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DOGS WHICH CATCH FISH. 


akhalin and other islands north of Japan are 
S largely occupied by Ainus, a people that 

seem to be related to the Eskimos of this 
continent. They have a race of half-domesticated 
dogs, upon which they are dependent to a greater 
degree even than their relatives of Greenland. 
They use these dogs not only for transportation 
and travel but for catching fish. Salmon are 
abundant in those waters, and the dogs are trained 


to take them as described in the pages of “Life | and 


with Trans-Siberian Savages.” 


From the time we started I was puzzled to guess 
what they could be taking thirty dogs with them 
for, and my curiosity now kept me very closely on 
their track. I was soon to be well repaid for my 
trouble. At a certain point all the men and the 
dogs came to a halt. alf the dogs and men then 
moved farther along the water’s edge, about two 
hundred yards. 

At aconcerted signal the dogs were started from 
their respective points, and swam straight out 
seaward, single file, in two columns. 

At a wild, sharp cry from all the Ainus, the right 
column wheeled left, and the left column wheeled 
right, until the head of each column met. Then 
at another signal, all of them swam in line toward 
the shore, advancing more and more in crescent 
formation. 
numbers of fish ap 


ared in the shallow water, 
frightened forward 


y the splashing of the advan- 


cing column of dogs, which, as soon as their feet 
touched bottom, pounced upon the fishes as quick 
as a flash. 

The dogs promptly brought the fish which they 
had seized to their masters, who cut off the fishes’ 
heads, and gave each dog the head which belonged 


As they neared the shore increasing |, 














to him as his share of the catch. The dog which 


—e nothing got nothing. 

I believe this dog drill of the Ainus is entirely 
unique. It is all the more remarkable, too, as the 
dogs, many of which have been captured from the 
forest, are still half-wild. They are kept under 
even the slightest discipline only by food-reward 


and flogging. 
FE durance, a few ponies, a gun or two, and pro- 
vision enough to last them for the day, the 
early mountaineers of the West set out to make 
their way through a vast wilderness that held all 
the terrors of the unknown. William T. Hamilton, 
a type of these self-reliant men, spent his whole 
life on the plains, and in “Sixty Years on the 
Plains” he tells, among other things, of the foods 
in use by the Cheyennes, with whom the plains- 
men often came in contact. 


The Cheyennes were and are to-day a proud 
and brave people. Meat is their principal food 
although berries of different kinds are collected 
in season, as well as various roots. The kettle is 
on the tri night and day. 

Most tribes of plains Indians dry their meat by 
cutting it into thin flakes and spreading it on racks 
and poles in the sun. Pemmican is manufactured 
in the following manner: 

The choicest cuts of meat are selected and cut 
into flakes and dried. Then all the marrow is 
collected and the best of the tallow, and both 
tallow and marrow are dissolved together over a 
slow fire. Many tribes use berries in their pem- 
mican. Mountaineers always do unless they have 
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PEMMICAN AND “ DEPUYER.”’ 
quipped with nothing but their skill and en- 


sugar. 

Fhe meat is now pulverized to the consistency 
of mince-meat, the squaws generally doing this on 
a flat rock, using a pestle. A layer of meat is 
spread, about two inches thick, the squaws using 
a wooden dipper, a buffalo horn or a claw for this 
work. On this meat is spread a certain amount 
of the melted marrow and tallow, the proportion 
depending on the taste. This same process is 
repeated until the desired amount is secured. 
One pound of pemmican is equal in nourishment 
to five pounds of fresh meat. 

Another important article of food, the equal of 
which is not to be had except from the buffalo, is 
“depuyer,” wille. It is a fat substance that 
lies along the k-bone next to the hide, running 
from the shoulder-blade to the last rib, and about 
as thick as one’s hand or finger. It will weigh 
from five to eleven pounds, according to the size 
or condition of the animal. It will keep indefi- 
nitely, and is used as a substitute for bread, but is 
superior to any bread that was ever eaten. 

en going on the war-path the Indians would 
take some dried meat and some “depuyer” to live 
on, and nothing else, not even if they were to be 
gone for months. 
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THEY HAD ESCAPED THAT. 


young disciple of Blackstone, who had worked 
A his way through college and taken a full 
course in the study of law besides, was 
making a trip through the Southwest in search of 
an eligible location for the practice of his profes- 
sion. A thrifty young city, with a considerable 
body of water on one side of it and a forest on the 
other, attracted his attention, and he decided to 
make a few days’ stay there and investigate. 


“Putting up” at what seemed to be the best 
hotel, he ate his dinner, then strolled into the 
office, and proceeded in a careless way to inter- 
rogate the clerk. 

“There is a good deal of business done in this 
town, isn’t there?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the youn 
way and another there’s a gi 
going on here.” 

“Healthy place, isn’t it?” 

*“Middling.” 

“Is there much litigation here?” 

“No, I haven’t heard of any cases of that, but 
there’s a lot of chills an’ fever, and occasionally a 
pretty bad case of the grip.” 


man. “In one 
jag of business 
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A FATHERLY LONGING. 


good-sized boy was hurrying along the street, 

A dragging his two-year old brother after him, 

in spite of the loud protests of the child, 

when a benevolent-looking old gentleman stopped 
him. 


“My son,” said the old gentleman, 
him with kindly eyes, “how old are you 

“Twelve,” answered the boy. 

“You’re a stout lad for that age. I should have 
taken you to be fourteen. Never been sick much, 
have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“7 thought not. You enjoy 
like atop, and can play ball all 
tired, can’t your” 

“Ves, sir. 

“T was sure of it. I wish I had a boy like you.” 

“What for?” 

“So I could turn him over my knee and spank 
him. Pick up that baby and carry him, you young 
savage, or I shall be tempted to consider you my 
boy, for all practical purposes, right now.” 


regarding 
» sated 


your victuals, sleep 
day without getting 
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FATHER PREFERRED VENICE. 


family party from Duluth had been touring 

Italy, says a writer in the New York Trii- 

une, and when they came back home the 
neighbors called to ask for their impressions. 


Mother thought Rome was lovely, daughter 
referred Sorrento, the son was sure Naples was 
he best, but father set his mind on Venice. 

“Ah, yes!” sighed a visitor. “The dreamy old 
canals, and St. Marks, and the doge’s palace, 


“T didn’t see them,” said father. “But I could 
fish out of my hotel window.” 


® & & 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Shovel—hovel+ even — eve + are = snare. 
II. Spear — ear + ace — pace+even=seven. III. 
Tease — ease + ablegate — gate = table. 

2. Stone, tone, one. 

3. Nap-kin, parson-age, 
no-on, bar-gain. 

4. 1. Laconic, conical. 11. Spider, prides. 111. 
Verse, veers, serve, sever. 1V. Trestle, settler, 
letters. v. Declines, licensed, silenced. vi. Tha- 
ler, lather, halter. 

5. Cam, calm; due, duel; 
camel; gum. glum; cove, clove; have, halve; 
cover, clover; beak, bleak; fatter, flatter; hoe, 
hole; can, clan; cub, club; boat, bloat; fame, 
flame; cock, clock; back, black; pease, please; 
Saver, salver. 

6. Sup, ply, can’t—supplicant. 

7. Atom, Tom. 


fur-below, plea-sure, 


ory, glory; came, 
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en Judy bakes the cake 
We're always told that we must go, 
And not a bit of noise may make. 
We speak so soft and low! 
We mustn’t walk across the floor, 
Or peep in at the door. 
Once Ted went in to get his 
humming-top, 
And fetch my book and slate. 
That cake fell flop! Now we 
never stop, 
When Judy bakes the cake. 


When Betty bakes the cake , 
Were all spick-span and have clean hands, 
And kind of still and softly wait. 
She understands, 
And lets us pick the nuts and raisins—um-m ! 
It’s just the greatest fun! 
And then she says, with such a smile, 
‘““You needn’t whistle all 
the while.” 
Oh, she’s dear! 
why we wait 
When Betty bakes the 
cake. 
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HOW THE FAIRY DOLL CAME. 
By Elizabeth Hill. 

eraldine had a great imagination. With her it was 

always, ‘‘Play 1 was’’ this or that. At the time I am 

going to tell you about she was playing—with Eva, 
Grace and little Lou—that they were ‘‘voyagers bound for 
fairy-land.’’ It was over in the marsh-land, and they were 
sitting in an old dory. The three older girls had their dolls. 
They were in a ‘‘shallop,’’ and fairy-land was ‘‘way up the 
river, beyond the elm-trees.’’ It did not matter to them that 
the dory was half-buried in the sand, or that the tide was going 
out. Every few minutes one or another of them would exclaim 
at the speed they were making, or ask the others, ‘‘How many 
miles do you s’pose we’ve made now ?”’ 

**We’ ve made eleven thousand miles,’’ said Geraldine. ‘‘And 
we must be getting pretty near fairy-land now. Smell the per- 
fumes, Isabella,’’ she added, holding her doll up for a sniff. 

**Oh, look at the bees!’’ cried little Lou. ‘‘ Look, Geraldine, 
look! How thick they are!’’ 

**Those are the foragers, collecting honey for fairy-land,’’ 
Geraldine explained. ‘‘Everything in fairy-land—all the cake 
and candy, and everything like that—is made of honey instead 
of sugar. But there are better things than just to eat,’’ she 
went on. ‘*There are games to play—rainbow skipping-ropes, 
and going up in a bubble balloon, and riding on thistle-down. 
We shall be little and light when we get there. And when we 
land we shall each have a wish.’’ 

“*T shall wish for a doll,’’ said little Lou. ‘‘I want that 
most of anything I can think of. I never had a real doll. 
We don’t have any money for dolls at our house.’’ And she 
looked wistfully at Isabella, who, from Geraldine’s shoulder, 
was silently surveying the landscape. 

‘*Well, I’d wish for one if I were you,’’ was Geraldine’s 
comforting response. And no more was said on the subject, 
for just then they heard Mrs. Mitchell’s supper-bell, and they 
had only time enough to land on the coast of fairy-land and 
wish their wishes before hurrying home to tea. 

After tea Geraldine told her mother about little Lou’s wish. 
“If I had more than one doll I would give one to her,’’ she 
concluded. 

‘*Come!’? was her mother’s only reply; and leaving the 
supper dishes, she led the way to the sitting-room. On the 
table was a large pasteboard box, which she put into Geraldine’s 
arms, saying, ‘‘From aunty. She says she supposes Isabella 
is about worn out by this time.’’ 

‘*Worn out! Isabella worn out!’’ cried Geraldine. 
not worn out! The idea!’’ 

Then she opened the box, and gave a little gasp of pleasure 
and admiration. There, in a nest of dainty frocks, sashes and 
bonnets, lay a baby doll with golden curls and blue eyes. It 
was only old enough to be in its first short clothes, but it had 
a good two years’ growth of hair and a full-grown set of teeth, 
and could open and shut its eyes as easily as any doll. 

‘*Now I can give Isabella to Lou,’’ she said, after she had 
examined the new doll and all its pretty garments. 

‘*Mayn’t 1?”’ she asked, noticing that her mother did not 
respond. 

‘*Why, yes,’’ said her mother, in a meaning way. ‘‘If you 
think that would be a nice thing to do, you may give her your 
old doll.’’ 

Whenever mother spoke in that tone Geraldine thought about 
it. What did mother mean? She sat still, holding the doll in 
her arms, while her mother was tending to the dishes. Then, 
when her mother returned, she said: 

“IT know what you meant. You think I have so many play- 
things that it would not be nice for me to give Lou my old doll 
and keep the new one myself.’’ 

“*Under some circumstances,’’ replied her mother, ‘‘it is as 
well, or even better, to give the old things and keep the new; 
but to a friend —’’ ; . 

‘‘Who has seen me playing with her all the time —’’ 

“I think it would be more considerate —’’ 

“To give her this beautiful, bewitching baby!’’ exclaimed 
Geraldine, with mournful passion, hugging the new dolly tight 
to her breast. 

“*You need not give her either, if you don’t want to. J did 
not propose your giving Lou a doll,”’ said her mother. 

Geraldine was silent another long while. Finally she sug- 
gested, ‘‘What would aunty say ?’’ 

“‘If she knew I think she would agree with us,’’ answered 
her mother, in a tone that implied that it was all settled. 
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‘*We haven’t agreed yet,’’ Geraldine rejoined, smiling, and 
her mother smiled, too, but did not say anything. 

Then Geraldine’s eyes fell on poor, slighted Isabella, and her 
heart smote her. She looked from one doll to the other, and she 
thought. 
unfeeling or selfish; therefore her mother was not surprised 
when at last she decided thus: 

“I want to keep this doll, but I don’t want to part with 
Isabella. I’m going to play I am the fairy that granted little 
Lou’s wish. I am going to have her mother put it on her bed 
before she wakes up.’’ 

The next morning, while Geraldine was at breakfast, she 
heard a happy call: ‘‘O Geraldine, my wish has come true! 
| Come and see! Some one has given me my fairy wish!’’ 
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THE TWO WAYS. 


By Letta L. Reichert. 





Geraldine had her faults, but she certainly was not | 








ws Judy cleans the room, 
She says, ‘I cannot have you all about!” 
And then, sometimes, she takes 
the broom 
And shoos us out. 
She says, ‘‘ You boys make all 
the muss!” 
She’s such a fuss! 
She’s nerves and things like that. 
They put her out o’ tune, 
I guess. And so we “scat” 
When Judy cleans the room. 


When Betty cleans the room, 
We stop a while and watch her work. 
Then Ted rolls out the rugs—I get the broom. 
We hate a shirk! 
We beat and sweep and make things hum! 
She’s such a chum! 
She laughs and talks and sings 
a funny tune 
"Bout Ted and me. 
Work’s just like play. 
We always stay 
When Betty cleans the 
room. 
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THE STAR ISLAND PICNIC. 


By Jessie Claire Glasier. 


he kitchen was the busiest place in the house. Nora 
was making sandwiches; Aunt Helen was packing up 
paper plates and napkins ; mama was seasoning ‘‘stuffed’’ 


‘*Amy,’’ she called, suddenly, ‘‘you must run to the store 
and get me some more eggs! I haven’t as many as I thought. 
Remember, we must be at the dock in thirty-five minutes.’’ 

Amy dropped the cake-tin she had been scraping. ‘‘Yes’m!’’ 
she beamed. 

‘*How willing the dear child is!’’ thought Aunt Helen, as 
Amy ran off, all smiles. ‘‘I wish Bess liked to do errands.’’ 

In just seven minutes by the kitchen clock a breathless little 
girl was back from the corner grocery. Tightly clasped in one 
hand she held by their long sticks a pair of the fascinating 
dainties known as ‘‘all-day candy-balls. ’’ 

‘See, mama!’’ she cried. ‘‘I had six sticks to carry back, 
and Mr. Summers gave me a new candy-ball for ’em, and I 
had a penny besides, and so here’s one for Bess, too, and they’1l 
last us all the time going down on the boat!’’ 

‘*Well, let me have the eggs,’’ said mama, reaching for the 
basket. 

Amy’s face changed from triumph to despair. ‘‘Mama,’’ 
she groaned, ‘‘I forgot—oh, I never thought—I’ll go back!’’ 

‘*‘Amy Reynolds, do you mean to say all you remembered 
was that silly sweet stuff?’’ cried mama; but Amy was already 
out at the gate. 

**She’s been counting on this picnic to Star Island all sum- 
mer, and she’]l be nearly broken-hearted if we miss the boat; 
but I declare, it wouldn’t be such a bad thing if it only cured 
her dreadful heedlessness!’’ mama mourned to Aunt Helen. 

‘*Well, we’ll go right along getting ready. It’s stopped rain- 
ing, and maybe we’|l get there yet,’’ encouraged aunty, finding 
it impossible not to smile at the memory of Amy’s look of utter 
consternation when she peered into the empty basket. 

Into the store again the little girl rushed like a whirlwind. 
‘‘O Mr. Summers, please, I want eggs, too, half a dozen!’’ 
she panted; but Mr. Summers was tying up a parcel of sugar 
for Mrs. Crouse. 

‘* Anything else, ma’am?’’ he asked, folding down the ends 
of the bag as neatly and tying the red-and-white twine as 
deliberately as if there was no boat going to start for Star Island 
at half past nine. 

**Oh, please, won’t you get them for me!’’ pleaded Amy, 
with tears in her eyes, turning to Peter, the grocer’s boy. ‘‘I 
forgot, and we’re going to have a picnic, and it’s most time to 
start !’’ 

“Sorry, but I can’t stop a minute. Got to go right out with 
this wagon!’’ called back Peter, as he shouldered a sack of 
flour. ‘*Mr. Summers will wait on you in a minute.’’ 

Amy’s little face looked fairly thin from anxiety as she flew 
home at last with the six eggs. Suppose there should be a 
blockade on the car-track! Suppose they should be just one 
car too late, and papa would be standing at the landing, and 
say, ‘‘No use to hurry now; our boat’s gone!’’ Suppose they 
could not have the picnic, and Aunt Helen and Bess would go 
home without ever seeing Star Island, and it would be her fault! 

All the way down-town Amy sat on the very edge of the 
seat, shivering with anxiety, longing to jump out and run every 
time the car stopped. When finally they got off, and papa 
grasped all the baskets and bundles he could carry, and led 
them on a run down to the dock and across the gangplank just 
as the whistle gave a last warning toot and the paddles began 
to splash in the water, the little girl sank into the nearest deck 
chair in a miserable huddle, and burst into a passion of tears. 

‘*Don’t feel badly any more! We did make it, after all,’’ 
mama soothed her; but not even her comforting, or a sympa- 
thetic hug from Aunt Helen, or papa’s jokes about the weather, 
or Bessie’s coaxing—no, not even the contemplation of the two 
luscious lumps of waxy brown candy that had been secured at 
such cost, could bring the smiles back into the little girl’s face. 
They were quite half-way to Star Island before she brightened 
up enough to take an interest in the great shiny engine lifting 
first one huge arm and then the other in its snug glass house 
midway of the cabin. 

“*The lesson has been quite hard enough,’’ said aunty, after 
a long look at the subdued little face. 

And to this day the memory of the picnic that came so near 
never happening makes Amy Reynolds remember her valuable 
lesson and helps her to be careful to put business before pleasure. 
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GET THE BEE F EVER. 
Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amateur’ be dog, 4 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s 

sound money a it. Sample copy GLE SANINGS IN 
BEE JLT free also. « mo. at 25c.) Money 
back if not Satieed. The A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label 


Wood Rollers’ Tin Rollers 











$5.00 SPECIAL Yar variety 46 highly 
colored pieces for evening display. Selections 
of all kinds at lowest prices in our , 
Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. j 


FREE coer SSeS oe 
PUTNAM 
FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than 
any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and 
cotton equally well. Ask druggist or mailed at 
10 cents a package. Write for free booklet, 
How to Dye. Monroe Drug Co., Unionville, Mo. 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without mt in- 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-cov eres Holsters 5 Conte extra. 
Parker, Stearns & Co., 228 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 
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Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J- 


Rider Age ents Wanted 


m each town to ride and exhibit on ple 
model. Write 0 ‘aod 


NW} 1906 Models to $2 7 


Brakes 10 Puncture-Proof tires. 


A 1904 & 1905 Models 
(Aim all of best makes 7 7 fo $12 
S All Makes and 
' akes an 
1m Models, eal ne $3 LOSE 
” Great Factory Clearing Sale. 
We Ship on Approval without a cent 
Ll deposit, pay the freight and = 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Tires, a. sundries, etc. 
half usual prone, bay till 
t our catal tt 
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The 
Burson 
is 
the 
only 
hose 
shaped All 
without , 4 other 
a 1 shaped 
ms hose 
have 
seams 
like 
this 
in 
leg, 
sole 
and 
toe. 


seam 


Above we show the BURSON and the “others’’— 
turned inside out—note the difference. 


The Burson stocking is knit to shape in leg, 
ankle, heel, foot and toe without seam, corner or 
uneven thread sare here. It keeps its shape 

The Burson is the only stocking in the world 
thus knit. 

new pair for ev ery pets that fails is our 
guarantee. Prices 25c., 85c., and 50c 


All dealers should have the BUR SON 
Lf your dealer hasn’t, write us. 


BURSON KNITTING CO., Rockford, Il. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he Fire at San Francisco was brought 

under control April 20th, after an area of 
more than 10 square miles had been burned 
over. Of the homeless population, many thou- 
sands were cared for at Oakland, and others 
camped out in the parks and on the beach, under 
rough shelters or in tents furnished by the War 
Department. There was comparatively little 
sickness and little lawlessness. ‘There was no 
suffering from hunger, as food supplies were 
sent in at once from near-by places, and relief- 
trains were soon on their way from distant cities. 
The local authorities and the people showed 
great courage and coolness in dealing with the 
difficulties of the situation, and preparations 
for rebuilding began before the ruins were cool. 


& 


ontributions for Relief were made all 

over the country, and ranged from the large 
gifts of multimillionaires to the pennies of school 
children. Within a week after the disaster 
the gifts amounted to more than $19,000,000. 
Congress added $1,500,000 to its first appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000. The Dominion Parliament 
voted $100,000, the Dowager Empress of China 
sent $70,000, and the Emperor of Japan 
$100,000. . 


—, for France.—T wo recent occa- 
sions have afforded an opportunity to express 
the friendship of the United States for France. 
The first was at Philadelphia, April 20th, when 
a magnificent gold medal, provided by act of 
Congress, was formally presented as a gift to 
France, in commemoration of the 200th anniver- 
sary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. The 
presentation speech was made by Secretary 
Root, and the address in acknowledgment by 
Ambassador Jusserand. The second was at 
Annapolis, April 24th, when the remains of 
John Paul Jones were formally interred, in 
the presence of officers of a French fleet. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made the address of welcome, 
and Ambassador Jusserand responded. 


a 


rbitration refused.—The executive board 
of the United Mine Workers, April 20th, 
rejected the proposition of the bituminous oper- 
ators of western Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio to submit their differences to arbitra- 
tion. The miners’ committee is ready to meet 
the operators only on condition that they sign 
the 1903 scale. ® 


New Russian Loan, to the amount of 

$440,000,000, has been negotiated. About 
one-quarter of the loan is taken in Russia, and 
more than one-half in France, in conjunction 
with Belgian interests. The remainder is dis- 
tributed between Great Britain, Austria and 
Holland. Neither Germany nor the United 
States participates. The loan is at 5 per cent. 
and runs for 40 years. As it is issued at 88, the 
net yield is slightly above 5% per cent. That 
Russia should have to pay such a rate for the 
loan shows how seriously the credit of the empire 
has been affected by the war with Japan and 
by internal disturbances. So short a time ago 
as January, 1905, Russia floated a short loan 
at 4% per cent. at 90%. 


2 

owe and School in England.—The 

Liberal government of England has intro- 
duced its education bill, which is the chief 
measure on its program for the present session 
of Parliament. Under the existing education 
act about 14,000 voluntary schools, most of them 
carried on by the Established Church, were 
taken over by the nation. Under the new 
bill, if it becomes law, the government will pay 
no money for the support of denominational 
schools. There will be no religious tests for 
teachers. Religious instruction may be given 
two mornings each week, outside of school 
hours. The existing law is so distasteful to the 
non-conformists that many of them have gone 
to jail rather than pay the rates levied for 
the support of the schools in which denomina- 
tional instruction was given. The bill proposed 
is opposed with almost equal vehemence by 
members of the Established and of Roman 
Catholic churches. —_, 


ecent Deaths.—Prof. Pierre Curie, the 

distinguished French physicist, who, with 
his wife, discovered radium in 1898, was killed 
by an accident at Paris, April 19th. He was 
nearly 47 years old.—Daniel Huntington, a 
famous American portrait-painter, and formerly 
president of the National Academy of Design, 
died April 18th, aged 89.——Richard Garnett, 
attached to the British Museum from 1851 until 
1899 as assistant, superintendent of reading- 
room, keeper of printed books and editor of the 
Museum catalogue, and the author of many 
volumes in prose and verse, died April 13th, 
aged 71.—Mrs. Mary Hanchett Hunt, the 
originator of the movement for scientific tem- 
perance instruction in the public schools, died 
April 24th, aged 75.—John Knowles Paine, 
one of the most eminent of American music 
composers, and instructor of music at Harvard 
University since 1862, died April 25th, aged 67. 
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New land Stamp Co., 41 W: 
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THE BEST FAMILIES 


have always had engraved silver name and number 
door plates on their homes. o = now these beautiful 
door plates have cost $5.00 00, but we can make 
to your order richer and Cue rat ed silver door 
lates for $1.60, your name engraved in any style. 
Write for photo-reproductions (actual size) showing 
styles of plates and engravings — learn how to get 
your own plate free of cost to yo 


Exclusive territory to en agents. 


NEW METHOD COMPANY, 5739 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 




















FDUCATOR £ 


NONE GENUINE “Lets the Child’ s Foot Grew 


TRABE-AARK As it Should.” 
ON SOLE. THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT. 


Illustration shows Patent Colt. Also made in Box and Russia 
Calf. Best Oak Tanned Soles. The shoe in every respect is 
as perfectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 


Sizes: INFANTS’ . » 5 to 8, $1.50 Petter 
CHILD’S - + S4tott, $1.75 gan all 


11% to 2, 94 imitations. 











WOMEN’S - BHto 7, 

GIRLS’ ° 2% > 6, $2.50 
BOYS’ ch w 5, $2.50 
MEN’S 6 to 11, "$4. 00 and $5.00 


By mail 25 cents extra. 


We make shoes for every member of 

the family in our seven large factories, 

inciting the fomows “All fanectes way 
$4.00 and $3.50 Shoe. Send TO- 

DAY for lilustrated Catalogues. ag tl 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., Deformed Feet. 
18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Ke a BOIL III IIIS OI INITIO : 
SG) BS) 
Ee) CSR) 
a S "a <7 S 
CBS f as 
= *(cm. For the Asking. & 
SD =~ purpose of our little Booklet, descriptive of SO) 
ASN 4 the New Companion, is to show how we are SO 
S25 able to sell a Modern, High-Grade, Ten-Year se < 
SCS Warranted Sewing Machine at about one- Be 
ES half the price of other high-grade machines, BSS 
SG when sold under the system in vogue during the past oR 
ASS forty years. Every subscriber to The Companion who Se 
Sa may be interested in this subject should immediately EN 
é oe send for this little Booklet. SD) 
Sen Tens of thousands of New Companion Sewing AS) 
Sen Machines have been widely distributed. Each purchaser 2S) 
Sen not only has saved a large sum, but has also secured a pS 
esas Sewing Machine which will be treasured in the house- 28) 
ee hold for many years. BS 
k com This success of the New Companion is due largely, 2S) 
ae first, to our high standard of excellence, and, second, to SUSe 
ese the large saving effected by the purchaser. We believe B®) 
SY these are the two fundamental principles which effect 828) 
RD, the decision in the purchase of a Machine. This stand- Be 
2D) ard we have maintained unbroken for over twenty-five oe 
ASS years. It is a policy which in the long run wins out. CRD) 
SD, Our little Booklet tells all about our plan, and also 34) 
@) _ gives full descriptive matter of the New Companion. ( <a 
Be) Our most popular style is No. 24%. This has the Se 
G BS) latest Automatic Lift and Drop Head, is fully equipped BS<25) 
<8 ~—Ss =with Attachments and Accessories, and is furnished in BSE) 
<5 ~_—shandsome Quartered Oak, latest finish, with 7 Drawers. €3@) 
eS We Pay the Freight. oe 
BS) On receipt of price, $21.75, we will deliver this Se 

S$) Machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east B® 
3) of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will deliver it freight SS) 
SE paid to any railroad freight office in SO 
BS Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Sap 
OS® Montana, or to any freight office west 
DD of these four states. WVe guarantee 

SD) safe arrival. 
@@ Perry Mason Company, 

BD BOSTON, MASS. 
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How nay ou expect your 
a hh Chic cks to grow and 
on “corn - meal 

' dough ”? Give them Pu- 


nd Baby Chick Feed — properly balanced and com- 
ogt a variety of seeds and grains, such as hulled 
acked wheat, cracked Kafir-corn, etc., all care- 
oats. milled with the meal and siftings sereened out— 
no waste, No GRIT. Trial 100-1b. sack $2.50, freight . 
Quality Absolutely guaranteed or money refun 


Purina Mills, Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tooth Brush. 


“An ounce of prevention is 
were a pound of cure.” In other 
words, it is a great deal better 
to begin early using the Prophy- 
lactic brush and taking ¢ 
eare of the teeth than to let 
decay get started, have a lot 

of toothache and as a 

big dentist's bill Begin ni 
° 35c. 


Adults’ . 
Youths’. . 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 


Always sold in yellow boz. 


f not at your dealer’s 
sendtous. Get“ TOOTH 
TRUTHS” and learn a 
lot of things about teeth 
and tooth brushes every 
eareful person ought to 
know. nt free. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 

































REPAIRING BRAIN 
A CERTAIN WAY BY FOOD. 

Every minister, lawyer, journalist, physician, 
author or business man is forced under pressure 
of modern conditions to the active and sometimes 
over-active use of the brain. 

Analysis of the excreta thrown out by the pores 
shows that brain work breaks down the phosphate 
of potash, separating it from its heavier com- 
panion, albumen, and plain common sense teaches 
that this elemental principle must be introduced 
into the body anew each day, if we would replace 
the loss and rebuild the brain tissue. 

We know that the phosphate of potash, as pre- 
sented in-certain field grains, has an affinity for 
albumen and that is the only way gray matter in 
the brain can be built. It will not answer to take 
the crude phosphate of potash of the drug shop, 
for nature rejects it. The elemental mineral must 
be presented through food directly from Nature’s 
laboratory. 

These facts have been made use of in the manu- 
facture of Grape-Nuts, and any brain worker can 
prove the value of the proper selection of food by 
making free use of Grape-Nuts for ten days or two 
weeks. Sold by grocers everywhere (and in im- 
mense quantities). Manufactured by the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 









{ Hill’s Famous | 
Clothes Dryers. 


Neat and tidy when in use. Fold camgectty for 
removal when not in use. Do not disfigure the 
lawn. Require but little space. Wind revolves 
reel; so clothes dry quicker, cannot blow away 
or be torn to shreds. 


More than two million people use them, 


including many COMPANION readers. Ha 
You int Dryer? Hold 100 to 150 feet of os, 
Several styles and sizes for Lawn, Roof and 
Balcony. Ask your hardware dealer to show them. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue P, free for the asking. 


THE HILL DRYER CO., 363 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 




















is safe if you invest it in 
“Tron Clad” hose such as 


No. 99, 


one of the stockings that have made ‘ “Tron | 
Clad "a household word. For ladi 

misses and children; fast black, white and | 
tan, fine-ribbed, dettic and durable. Finest | 


2-ply combed Egyptian yarn. Only 


25 Cents 


at your dealer's, or if he can’t supply send 
money and size worn to us. 











The beautiful Style 
k is yours for a pos- 
tal. Illustrated 
in colors. 
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| Statistics of accidents on American with those 
|on English railways, with comments on the 
|apparent superiority of English management. 


| for installing cables in small tubes. 
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he Acetylene Blowpipe.—In a recently 

invented acetylene blowpipe oxygen is used 
with acetylene, and very high temperatures are 
obtained, owing to the absence of inert nitrogen 
from the flame. It is claimed that with this 
blowpipe a rod of pure iron serves as a soldering 
stick, and the heat is so great that a little of 
the carbon in the flame unites with the iron, 
converting it into mild steel. Considerable use 
is predicted for the new blowpipe in making 
repairs at sea. It is believed that a ship’s 
frame could be soldered with its aid. 


Se 

A Little Experiment, that 

shows the relation between friction and 
pressure, is due to Robert 8. Ball, Jr. ‘Takea 
yardstick, or any smooth, straight rod of uni- 
form section, and support it upon an outstretched 
finger of each hand. ‘Then move the supporting 
fingers inward toward the center of the rod. 
The fingers will invariably meet at the center, 
although at the outset one may have been much 
more distant than the other. The reason is 
because the resistance to sliding, arising from. 
pressure, is inversely proportional to the dis- 
tance from the medial line of the rod. Sliding 
takes place over that finger which is the more 
distant from the center. 


@ 
bout Orchids.—At a recent meeting of the 
Torrey Botanical Club Mr. George V. 
Nash remarked that there seems to be a general 
misconception as to just what an orchid is. 
Many call any plant which grows on a tree, or 
has some peculiar fea- 
ture, an orchid. This 
mistake is frequently 
made with the pitcher- 
plants and the “‘tail- 
flowers.”” The uniting 
in one organ, called the 
column, of the stamens 
and pistils serves to 
distinguish the orchid 
family from all related ones. The orchid family 
embraces 6,000 or 7,000 species, of which com- 
paratively few are found in the warm temperate, 
and almost none in the cold temperate, zones. 
They are mostly distributed in the tropical 
regions, in hot, humid places. Orchids, how- 
ever, do not invariably prefer humid conditions. 
Nearly all tropical orchids grow on trees, but 
in temperate regions they grow in earth. 
& 
old, Diamonds and Iron.—By combi- 
ning the most trustworthy data obtainable, 
the French scientific journal, La Nature, esti- 
mates the total amount of gold that has been 
extracted from the earth within historic time 
at 17,000 tons, valued at $12,000,000,000. The 
total amount of diamonds taken from the earth 
during the same period is estimated at about 20 
tons, valued at $700,000,000. Basing the com- 
parison upon weight, the amount of iron daily 
produced is nearly equal to the total quantity 
of gold taken from all the earth’s mines since 
they were first opened. 


& 


iberia’s Rubber FPorests.—Sir Harry 
Johnston, the African explorer, is credited 
with the statement that Liberia possesses an 
almost unlimited supply of rubber-producing 
trees, although hitherto but little caoutchouc 
has been exported from that country. Within 
half a dozen years, he says, 250,000 cultivated 
rubber-trees may be yielding sap in Liberia. 
Another report is to the effect that there are in 
Liberia at least 20,000 square miles of territory 
covered with dense forests of rubber-trees. On 
account of the constantly increasing demand for 
rubber in electrical industries, these reports 
awaken much interest. 


& 


; gy in England and America.— 
The Engineer of London contrasts the 





During the year 1904 420 passengers were 
killed and 8077 were injured on American rail- 
roads. This made 1 passenger killed for every 
1,622,267 carried, and 1 injured for every 78,- 
| 523 carried. The record for 1905 was much 
| worse, but the comparison is based on the 1904 
statistics. In the same time the English rail- 
ways killed 6 passengers and injured 534, the 
ratio standing 1 killed in every 200,000,000 
carried, and 1 injured in every 2,244,472) 
carried. 





Cs) 


ogs as Sewer-Cleaners.—In Nice a 

system of small sewers, from 30 to 40) 
centimeters in diameter, has recently been in- | 
troduced, and the difficulty of cleaning them 
has led to the use of dogs for that purpose. 
The dogs are trained to go through the sewers 
carrying a cord with which a brush can be 
drawn to and fro. In England electrical engi- | 
neers have for some time past made use of ferrets | 
The ferrets 
are sent through the tubes carrying strings tied 
to their tails. Afterward the strings are util- | 
ized to pull the electric cables into position. | 





| sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. 
| bar tosocial and business success. 
| despair seizes upon these sufferers? 





DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 
Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
Itisa 
Do you wonder that 
Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 
is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite 
another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting 


| of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- 


ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to 
purify the blood) have earned the right to be called 
Skin Cures, because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. [Adv. 





Pony Rigs for Boys. and Girls. 


Mog 





This nobby Governess cart, one of the favorites in our 
famous Tony Pony Line, would give your little folks 
more pleasure than anything else you could buy fos 
them. It is so strong, so roomy, so “comfy”— hig 
quality sheonsh and through—made for durabil ~ 


arance. Let us tell you pere about | 


it and ali the other up-to- date Tony Pony vehicles. Our 
Pony Farm is the best stocked in the West, and we 
make prompt shipments of pony rigs c omplete —pony, 

harness, cart and all the trimmings ¥ We will send you 
our beautifully illustrated catalogue Free. Address, 
Michigan Buggy Co., 87 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Send for gg 


of the best baseballs, bats, 
mitts, masks, gloves, suits 
—everything for the ball 
field. They are branded 


“D&M” 


and bear 

this dog on the dia- 

mond Stade mar 
Tsed by all leading 




















amateurs and “crac 
Ray ers ev wey where. 

hey’re good all through 
—no shoddy. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
them, send to us and 
get them fresh from the 
Sactory. 


Draper & Maynard Co., 
Plymouth, N. H. 


D> mes. Va 


| YOuR SATISFACTION 

















is our aim, 
whether you order our cheapest 


| Skirt or highest priced suit. 


It is our careful attention to every order, no matter 
how small, that has won for us thousands of regu- 
lar customers who order from us year after year. 

It is our experience in satisfying thousands of 
others that makes us so sure we can please you. 

We make these garments to order, but our 
prices are lower than are asked for ill-fitting 
ready-made garments. 

You risk absolutely noth- 
ing, for we guarantee to fit 

ou and give you entire sat- 
sfaction or promptly re- 
fund your money. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 
$4 to *25 


New York Styles. 


Our Summer Fashion 
| Book illustrates: 
SHIRT-WAIST ae 
6.00 to $20. 
Tae oe SUITS, 


to $25. 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25. 
‘| WASH SUITS, 
o $15. 


4. 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
50 t 


3. 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20. 

RAIN COATS, 
to $20. 


$8.00 
JACKETS and ry 
$5.75 to $15. 
Cloth eae over 400 patterns, all new, 
stylish, pretty, and designed especially for this 
season’s wear. Made into fashionable and becoming 
| garments by tailors who mold them individually for you 
bringing out the good points of your figure. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part of 
the United States, which means a big saving to you 





‘o $15. 





to any part of the U. 8. our 
We Send Free new Summer Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing 


simple directions for taking measurements correctly ; 
also a large assortment of Samples of the newest 
materials. Write for them to-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
| Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Estab. 18 Years. 


1,000 Mixed Foreign Stamps, 25c. 
Album, board covers, holds 3,500 stz 
cloth covers, 0c. 50 Blank AP 
loc. 1,000 Hinges, 8c. 100 Va 

List free. Agents w auted, ommission. 


J. CROWELL STAMP Pa On» Toledo, O. 
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the Uses of 


NAB 


isco 


As an exquisite refreshment for substantial meal 
or light collation, as a confection for almost every 
known dessert—sweet are the uses of 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


Serve these delicious confections with ice creams 
and ices, with fruits and frozen puddings, with 
marmalade, preserves and sweets, with sherbets, 
chocolate, coffee, tea, or any beverage. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 
FESTINO— An almond-shaped confection, whose fragile shell 


conceals a kernel of piquant flavor and inimitable delicacy. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





CRYSTAL 
Dom|I no: 


A 
Triumph 
in 

Sugar 
Making! 


a a 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 
IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 
e~2 By grocers 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
everywhere. Gx<® 
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weekly paper for all the family. t 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will | 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
t« 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
il Its sub- 





Boston, Mass. 





THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY. 


hat was a wise man who said that 

he could do a year’s work in 
eleven months, but he could not do it 
in twelve; and although few persons 
could put it so pithily, it is pretty 
generally recognized that the poorest 
economy is that which would curtail 
or forego the annual holiday. 

Even those daily toilers who leave 
the city each,night for a suburban or 
a country home need their annual 
outing. If they do not wish to travel 
for it, let them stay at home and take their rest 
where they belong. In this way the great value 
of the vacation is obtained—they get out of the 
rut. It is the rut, the monotonous regularity of 
toil that cries for relief. 

The holiday may mean many things—change of 
air and scene, abstention from every form of work, 
or ardent occupation with sports. Any and all 
may be good, but the great thing is to change the 
point of wear and tear, to have the wheels go 
round some other way. The “pace that kills” is 
the same thing, at the same hour, in the same way, 
until one could echo the poor Irishwoman who 
thought it would be such a rest to iron Monday 
and wash Tuesday. 

This is why each individual should be (but is 
not always) the best judge of the kind of rest 
needed. Each knows best where the grind comes, 
where the shoe pinches, and the choice of change 
should be guided|by that knowledge. The worn- | 
out teacher, who has all the year been overdrawing 
her reserve force, should spend her time of rest 
with those who have something to give her, some 
store of vitality and nervous energy on which she 
ean draw in her turn. The woman who has spent 
a long winter so troubled with domestic problems 
that that life has become one long-drawn-out irri- 
tation should shut up her house, and let some 
other woman lodge and feed her. 

Some measure of outdoor sport should be within 
reach of all, although the good of a vacation is 
often destroyed by too much ambition in this 
respect on the part of those unaccustomed to long | 
or hard exercise. Those who wish to climb moun- 
tains or take long tramps or indulge in vigorous 
exercise of any kind should begin very gradually, 
and keep well within their strengtlr. Itis safe to 
say that people exercise too much rather than not 
enough in their holidays. It is so customary to 
join fresh air with exercise in the same phrase | 
that it is easy to forget that one can have all the 
fresh air one needs with only just as much exercise 
as one chooses. 








, 
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DIGGED HER OWN PITFALL. 


KX the lady who lives in a small flat up-town 
greeted a friend who had dropped in for after- | 
noon tea, her face wore a triumphant smile, and 
she remarked that she thought she had settled | 
her next-door neighbor at last, says a writer in 
the New York Press. 

“What is it?’’ inquired the friend. 

**You’ve never lived in a flat, have you?” sighed 
the hostess. “Then you can’t imagine what a 
nuisance a neighbor can be. Borrow! My dear, 
that woman across the hall has asked me at one 
time or another for everything I possess except 
the piano and the parlor carpet. I’ve lent her 
chairs for the evening when she’s had company, 
and tables for her card-parties. As for dishes, 
and pots and pans, I scarcely know whether my 
things belong to me or to that woman. 

“I’ve tried to be neighborly. I’ve lent my 
patent bread-mixer week after week, and sent 
my maid over when I wanted it back. I lent her 
a table-cloth once when she had a dinner, and I 
didn’t complain when she sent it back scorched. 

“There has been one thing, however, which has 
exasperated me beyond bearing. Every week, 
almost, she sends over to say she just happens to 
be out of coffee, and will I lend her a little, and 
she will return it that afternoon, and the maid 
presents a good-sized jar for us to fill. 

“In the afternoon the maid comes back with the 
jar filled with coffee that costs twenty-three cents 
a pound, and you know IL always buy the best kind. 

“T stood the imposition several times, and then 
I spoke to the woman about it. She had the 
assurance to tell me she always bought exactly 
the same kind of coffee I did. She said she never 
noticed the slightest difference between hers and 
what she obtained of me, and she went on bor- | 
rowing. 

“Several weeks ago I had an inspiration. When 
the maid returned with the jar of coffee, I poured | 
it into a bag by itself and told Katie to give it back 














| to that I might land in safety. 
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the next time her maid came to borrow. Since 
then Katie has been saving the woman’s coffee 
and returning it. Just before you arrived my 
neighbor took occasion to return, in person, the 
coffee she borrowed this morning. 

“*You’ve changed your brand of coffee lately, 
haven’t you?’ she asked. ‘And will you pardon 
the remark, but it seems to me not so good as what | 
you used to get.’ 

« Yes,’ I said, in my sweetest tones. ‘I have 
been sending you back your own coffee of late. 
I’ve been saving it for you from week to week.’ 

“You should have seen her face. I know she 
will continue to borrow, but I’m quite sure she 
will never borrow coffee again.” 
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A LEAP FOR LIFE. 


ew would care to have the experience related 
by Mr. Habersham in “My Last Cruise.” 
Even if bodily injury is not sustained, the nervous 
system suffers such a shock that it is hard to | 
regain normal poise. Mr. Habersham, with two | 
sailors, had left the vessel, which was lying off the 
Chinese coast, and was exploring a mountain 
peak. 
Leaving Rose and Burke below, I climbed an 
elevation, only to find that I could not get down 


again. It is much easier to ascend than to descend 
a precipice. There I hung on the rocky edge of a 
ravine. 


Beyond this abyss, and only eight or ten feet 
below me, was a bed of rocks. If I could spring 
As I was thinking 
whether I dared make the venture, my slight foot- 
hold gave way, and my whole weight was left 
suspended by a bunch of grass I was grasping. 
The question was decided. I must either fall into 
the fissure or dare the leap. 

The bed of rocks was full of holes and sharp, 
pointed stones. The rank growth might contain 
a thousand snakes. Only a few moments before 
we had killed one most villainous reptile, sunning 
himself in a similar locality. I shuddered at the 
idea of casting myself bodily over that fissure into 
such an uninviting berth. hen, too, I might fall 
short and drop into the ravine. I had no foothold 
from which to spring. I should have to push 
myself from the mountain by means of elbow, 
knees, chest and feet. 4 

It was the tightest place I ever was in. And I 
had to act at once, or the grass would loose its 
hold. Rose and Burke were in a terrible state of 
excitement. 

“Hold on!” called Rose. 

“Stand by to jump!” shouted Burke. 

The fissure was about three feet wide. The 
pointed rocks beyond looked wicked, and in the 
grass I fancied I saw the motion which indicated 
the presence of serpents. At last, although the 
very thought made the perspiration start, I re- 
solved to try the jump. I had just braced myself 
when, within a foot of the hand which held the 
bunch of grass, I saw the sullen glance of two 
eyes and the flattened head of a snake. I gazed 
and shuddered, but the sight nerved me to — 

The very edge of the fissure received me, bruised 
and panting, but with whole bones and in safety. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


“| declare,” complained Mrs. Duzzit, “I shall 
certainly have to punish the children!” says a 
writer in Life. ‘What have they been up to now?” 
inquired her husband. 


“They have simply upset my sewing-room, 
Nothing is where it should be. Needles, spools of 
thread, scissors, darning-balls, everything I have 
has been pokec en nto the most unexpected 
corners. It is perfectly ee a gl 

_Mr. Duzzit surveyed his wife with a benignant 
. 

“That wasn’t the children, dear,” he said. “I 
did that.” 

“What possessed you?” 

“It was kindness of heart. After you straight- 
ened up the papers and books on my desk so 
beautifully, I thought it was no more than right 
that I should return the compliment by putting 
your sewing-room in order. So I did.” 
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AN ECCLESIASTICAL HAT. 


DN pene who works in a large city says that 
one day a woman came into the store very much 
excited, and wanted the trimming on her new hat 
changed. She said that it had been trimmed on 
the wrong side. 

“But,” said the saleswoman, “the trimming is 
on the left side. That is where it ought to be.’ 

“It doesn’t make any difference whether it ought 
to be in front or back, or right or left, it’s got to 
be on the church side.” 

“Church side!”’ gasped the astonished girl. 

“Yes, church side. I sit right next the wall in 
church, and I’m not going to have all that trim- 
ming next the wall. I want it on the other side, 
so the whole congregation can see it.” 

The trimming was promptly placed on the 
“church side” of the hat. 
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BOOKKEEPING NECESSARY. 


he roomer in a London lodging-house does not 
yet need to number the hairs of his head as a 
precaution against theft, but he needs to keep 
sareful account of everything else, says a writer in 
Public Opinion. An actor who had discovered his 
landlady’s propensity for taking a portion of 
everything he bought numbered and listed his 
things. 
One night he roused the household by shouting 
down from his attic a demand for “number eight.’ 
“Number eight?” shouted the landlady back. 
“What number eight?” 
“IT want cube number eight of my lump sugar,” 
he replied. : 
Thenceforth the provisions in his cupboard 
were unmolested. 
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NOT WHOLLY IGNORANT. 


x applicant for a position in the public works 
department in a certain city was undergoing 
a civil service examination. With a view to testing 
his knowledge of history, the examining officer 
asked him what he knew of the Punic Wars. 

“The name sounds familiar,”’ said the applicant, 
“but I can’t just remember when it was or where 
it happened.” : i? 

“Don’t you know anything about Scipio?” 

“No, sir.” ; 

“Surely you have heard about Hannibal?” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about Hannibal. — 





where Mark Twain used to live.” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 











2 bristle brushes, sponges or wash- 
NIKE cloths that absorb and _ retain 
the filth from the bath and 

become sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Brushes 


are always clean, 
pertoctiy sanitary, 
and can be used by 


y- 
The flat-ended 
teeth remove dust 
caps, cleanse the 
skin, open the 
pores, and give 
new life and vigor 
to the whole body. 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no others. 
Complexion Brush 50c., Soap 10c., mailed. 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. 






Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the enamel without 
injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be used with any tooth 
wash or powder. Ideal for children’s use. No bristles to 
come out. No. 1, 25c.; No. 2, 35¢, Mailed on receipt of price. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 


The flat ended teeth of 
Bailey's Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keeping 
them soft, comforts and 
: . amuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions and cholera infantum. Mailed for the 
price (stamps), 10c. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


Beer 








Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















have been 
making 

shoes for 
54 years 


Daviv CuMMINGs. 


and every week-day for the past half- 
century I have studied hard to manu- 
facture the best-wearing and most 
comfortable shoes. I now make the 


Worth 
Cushion Sole Shoe 


and hundreds of men and women tell me it’s 
by far the most comfortable shoe they ever 
wore. I make them in up-to-date styles for 
both men and women, and really believe that 
for style, comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, write for 
illustrated spring booklet, and I will 
find a way to supply you, 

Send all orders and correspondence to 


The Cummings Co. *°* Yoerok™ * 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is the best of all good 
things that come from the grocer. It makes 
the most wholesome and nutritious bread 
and the daintiest cake and pastry- It is a 
biscuit flour — It is a pastry flour -Itis a 
bread Flour —- Itis a cake flour — Itis an 
all around flour made for you. 
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FLYING-FISH CATCHERS. 
BY THEODORE ROBERTS. 
he average North American classes the 
T filying-fish among the ornamental, rather 
than the useful, inhabitants of the ocean. 
He considers it the legitimate inspiration of 
poets and yarn-spinning sailors. 

But the people of the West Indies take the 
fish more seriously. For with rich and poor 
alike it is the most popular fish among the 
islands, and this popularity is altogether due 
to its attractions when cooked. 


In the little island of Barbados the catching | 


of these fish is a long established industry. 
Every coast village has its fleet of fishing-boats 
—stout, deep craft, heavily ballasted and heavily 
canvased. 

The negroes are skilful sailors; but they 
build their boats for speed and the power to 
sail to windward at the expense of seaworthi- 
ness. Frequently the boats are capsized. On 
these occasions they sink immediately, and the 
men swim or float until picked up—or drowned. 
Only lately, in a case of this kind, three men 
kept themselves afloat for two hours before 
rescue came to them, and in that time drifted 
nearly ten miles to seaward. There is no 
stronger swimmer in the world than the coast- 
bred negro of Barbados. 

Parts of the Barbados coast are skirted by 
irregular reefs of coral rock and double ranks 
of surf. In these localities the work of the 
poor fishermen is more dangerous as well as 
more arduous. 

At an early hour of the morning, if wind 
and surf are not too boisterous, the heavy boats 
are dragged from their resting-places on the 
beach, and steadied in the leaping water until 
the ballast is aboard. Then they are pushed 
cautiously out. 

The near line of surf rolls in, as if eager to 
dash the adventurous craft back to the rocky 
shore; but with a timely heave of hands and 
shoulders along the gunwales,*the little boats 
win to smoother water. 

Now the men, by this time wet to the neck, 
scramble aboard and step the single masts. 
Mainsails flutter up, jibs blow out, and one by 
one the vessels of the little fleet beat out through 
surf-white, narrow channels to the blue fishing- 
grounds beyond. 

The flying-fish are caught in circular, hoop- 
rimmed nets. When the boats get among the 
schools the masts are lowered, and the ballasts 
shifted so as to bring the gunwales to leeward, 
close to the surface of the ocean. Then bits of 
stale fish are tossed overboard, and the circular 
nets, in the meshes of which a few dead fish 
have been placed, are held over the sides. 

When the fish are plentiful they are scooped 
aboard at a rapid rate, and the boats are home 
again by three o’clock in the afternoon. 

On the beach the women are waiting with 
wooden trays. The boats race in, falter at the 
outer rank of surf as horses might falter at a 
hurdle, and then leap up and stagger to safety. 
They are speedily dismantled and pulled to 
the shore. 

For a time trade is brisk and noisy; but at 
last the women heap their trays with the steel- 
blue spoil, and carry them away on their tur- 
baned heads. 
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OVER THE NORTHERN TRAIL. 


- following a chain of lakes leading to the 

chief northwest sources of the Fraser River, 
the traveller is surrounded by an utter wilder- 
ness. Ina land like this the trail always follows 
a watercourse, writes Hamlin Garland, in 
“‘The Trail of the Gold-Seekers,’’ and gives 
one of his adventures in endeavoring to cross 


the Bulkley. 

One trail, newly blazed, led to the righ 
and seemed to be the one to take. We atte 
upon it, but found it dangerously muddy, and 
so returned to the main trail, which seemed to 
be more numerously travelled. Afterward we 
wished we had taken che other, for we got one 
of our horses into the quicksand, and worked 
for more than three hours in the attempt to get 
him out. Our ewe-neck bay had a trace of racer 
in him, and being weakened by poor food, it 
was his bad luck to slip over the bank into a 
quicksand creek. Having found himself —. 
less, he instantly gave up heart and lay out, with 
a piteous expression of resignation in his bi 
brown eyes. We tugged and lifted and roll 
him round from one ition to another, each 
more dangerous than the first. : 

While I held him up from drowning, my 
partner ‘‘brushed in’’ round him so that he 
could not become submerged. We tried hitching 
the other horses to him in order to d him 
out, but as they were saddle-horses, and had 
never set shoulder to collar in their lives, they 
refused to pull even enough to take the proverbial 
setting hen off the nest. 


After some hours of toil, the horse getting | 


weaker all the time, I looked round once more 
with a despairing gaze, and caught sight of a 
bunch of horses across the valley flat. In this 
country there were no horses except such as the 
gold-seeker owned, and this bunch of horses 
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meant a camp of trailers. 
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My cries for help brought two of the men 
running with spades to help us. The four of 
us together lifted the old horse out, more dead 
than alive. We fell to and rubbed his legs to 
restore circulation. Later we blanketed him 
and turned him loose upon the grass. In a 
short time he was as well as ever. 

It took us exactly five hours of the most ex- 
hausting toil to cross the river and its flat. We 
worked like beavers, wading up to our knees 
in water and cove with mud, brushing in a 
road over the quicksand for the horses to walk. 
The ewe-necked bay was fairly crazy with 
it was necessary to lead 
him over every foot of the way. 
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READY TO HELP. 


‘A good heart never wants,’’ says the old 
English proverb, and a writer in the 
London News, in describing the hard times 
experienced by many of the poor of London, 
tells of one old woman who was always helping 
others, although many days she had only a 
crust for herself. The News reporter called 
upon her, and describes his visit as follows: 

**And so you think a good heart never 
wants?’’ I remarked. 

**I’m sure of it,’’ replied the lively old dame. | 
**l’ve seen too much es Just to show you: 


On Wednesday we only had a ha’penny. And 
a man went by, singing in the road; 


or dear 
his face was so thin. ‘I’ve a good mind,’ | 
said, ‘to give him that ha’penny,’ so I ran 
after him. ‘Here,’ said I, ‘take this.’ ‘Thank 
you, mother,’ he said, ‘and good luck to you!’ 
And it turned out good luck, too,’’ she added, 
‘*for next morning Mrs. T. came and gave me 
sixpence, else we shouldn’t have had a crust. 
And now I’ve got this bit of washing. It was 
the same a fortnight ago. Oh, such a poor 
dear was outside the door, a thin old man, not 
long for this world, to look at him. ‘Would 
you like a piece of bread?’ I said. And he 
said, ‘I don’t mind.’ So I ran up here and 
got him a bit.” 
at pe fell on a little girl, lying asleep on 

e bed. 

‘*That’s my married daughter’s eldest. Her 
man’s not doing anything, poor dear. She’s 
gone to the hospital to-day ; suffers so, she does, 
with pains in her inside. It seemed too much, 
taking both children, so I offered to mind this 
one.’ 

Meanwhile an elderly fox-terrier had come in 
= crouched before the fire, gnawing a dry 


ne. 

‘“‘That’s our Nell. I wouldn’t part with 
her, not to the king. We’ve had her six years ”’ 

‘“How do you manage to feed her?’’ I asked. 

‘‘While we’s got bread there’s always a bit 
for Nell,’’? and a skinny hand stretched out to 
stroke the unresponsive beast. ‘‘And she often 
brings in bones, the same as this one. It’s a 
marvel to me how that dog finds them.’’ 
ao Lae | was no — = tone of admira- | 
ion. One marvelous old forager was ring | 
tribute to another. — } 

“Tf I was rich,’’ continued the woman, ‘‘do 
you know what I’d do? I’ve often thought, | 
Oh, if I only had some money!’ when I’ve) 
met those poor dears coming away from the 
docks. It makes you almost cry to see their 
faces, all thin and pinched; and got to go back | 
home to their wives with nothing for the chil- | 
=. That’s who I’d give a bit to if I was 
rich.’’ 
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FULL OF SIGNIFICANCE. | 


t a recent club meeting in Missouri, says 
the Kansas City Journal, a well-known | 
detective was a guest. In responding to a| 
toast, he talked about the Sherlock Holmes 
spirit. 
‘*This spirit,’’ he said, ‘‘reveals to its fortu- | 
nate possessors startling truths in the most | 
prosaic happenings. Every incident of life, to 
a true Sherlock, is full of wonderful significance, 
as an incident that I witnessed in a grocery- 
store the other morning. 

_“*This incident, which revealed to me a whole 
history of marital unhappiness, opened with 
the entrance of a little and slender man with a 
weak voice. 

‘**A broom, please,’ he said. 
purchase a broom.’ 

**The grocer produced a broom, and ‘praised 
it highly. 

***One strong 


‘I wish to 


a  o. about this broom,’ he 
said, ‘is the handle. It is made of tough, well- 
seasoned hickory. You could knock a man 
down with it and not break it.’ 

***T think,’ said the would-be purchaser, 
‘that I prefer—er—a broom with a fragile 
handle, please.’ ’’ 
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Reduced Freight Rates 


On Household Goods 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, etc. For full par- 
ticulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 

Desk I, 95 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| erable Rugs 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make 
from old andapparently useless car- 
pets are neat, thick, reversible and 
very durable. We can make them 
most any size. Suitable for hall, 
parlor, dining-room, chamber, etc. 
Write for further particulars. 
Lewis Batting Co., 15 ate ~ St., 














7 L PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


"6 NO cumming to clog neck of Bottle— No 
a sediment— will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
Pints, pints and quarts. 
lt Page’s Photo Paste, 
202. size retails6c.; by mail. 10c. | 
es | 
lE PAGE'S GLUES 
102. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 143 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Nass. 


OOOO CO C0 69249 ~3~<9~20 
THINK OF IT! 


TAPESTRY CARPETS 


in beautiful Oriental or floral designs in hand- 


some shades of red or green at er 
the manufacturers’ price of only 55c. ard. 
In order to con- 


. 
Our Special Offer. vince you of this 
carpet value, we will send, prepaid, a sample, 
fringed, 50 inches in length, suitable for a rug 
foronly 75c. You run absolutely no risk, 
for you may return it at our expense if unsat- 
isfactory and receive your money. If the 
coloring and pattern of the rug picase you, 
however, you may order carpet from sample 
or return rug and allow price to apply on 
purchase of carpet. Isn't this r ition ? 
All orders promptly filled. Agents wanted. 
RUGS. If you contemplate buying a Rug get our Prices. 
NORWICH MFG. COMPANY, 
24 Kingston St., Dept. B6, Boston, Mass. 
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DENTACURA 


TOOTH PASTI 





Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ““Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 














CRANBERRY LAKE | 
REGION OF THE | 
ADIRONDACK | 
MOUNTAINS 











a section full of large fish is described 
in New York Central Lines Four-Track 
Series No. 32, which contains a beautiful 
map of this region printed in four colors. 
Copy will be sent free, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, Manager, General Advertising 
Department, Room 128 A, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 


THE 





TAKE YOU TO THIS REGION 
FROM EVERY DIRECTION. 


Cc. F. DALY, W. J. LYNCH, 
Passenger Traffic Mgr., Passenger Traffic Mgr., 
NEW YorK. CHICAGO, 














HANDIFOLD 


ToiLet PAPER 


The 

Most 
Hygienic, 
Purest, 
Tidiest, 
Cheapest 
Package 
Toilet 
Paper 
Made. 














Put up in neat pasteboard package with wire 
loop and lifting, hanging cover; always protected 
from dust and germs; serves one sheet at a time; 
no tearing or littering; use one sheet and another 
drops in place. Paper made of purest fiber. 


Package lasts much longer — this with no waste 
makes “ Handifold’’ the cheapest and best to 
use. One trial will convince you as to its un- 


questioned merits ; : 
If dealer doesn’t carry “ Handifold”’ Toilet 
Paper, write us to-day for free samples and prices. 


THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., BOSTON. 



















FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 


Especially adapted for 
our New England Homes 


15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER. CO. 


‘BOX 3152 -- BOSTON-MASS, 4A 


A 
Swell 
Affair 
























Toothache Gum 


Stops toothache ¢nstant/y—as soon Pw 
apply it. Stays where you put it and does 
not spread inthe mouth. Stops decay. 
There are imitations. Don’t take them. See that 
ou get Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow 
Jabel, at all druggists or by mail, lic. Dent’s 
Corn Gum, cures corns and bunions, 16c. 


C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Kind That Never Leaks. 


Unseasonable weather never troubles | 
an Amatite roof. | 
Amatite lasts for many years and needs | 
no painting, coating nor repairs. 
This seems almost incredible, but such 
is the case. 
Once properly on your buildings (and 
it is so easy to lay that any man can do 
the work), you can absolutely forget 
about it. 
The rain may fall in torrents, but it | 
will not be necessary for you to worry nor | 
make temporary repairs, as on shingle, 
tin or ordinary ready roofings. 
If a storm blows up at night you will | 


damaged stock. With Amatite everything | 
will be tight, warm and dry. Amatite | 





is the best investment you can possibly 
make. 

No repairs nor painting means no ex- 
pense for nails, shingles, paint, carpentry 
work nor tinsmith’s labor. 

Not one cent for any kind of repairs 
for many years. 

And the cost of Amatite is so small 
that you will marvel at its wonderful 
wearing qualities. $1.90 per roll of 110 
square feet, f.0. b., Boston. 

All the information that you could 
desire, in the form of a booklet, together 
with a free Sample, will be mailed upon 
request to any one wishing to know 


|have no need to think about leaks nor | more about this famous roofing. Address, 


NATIONAL COAL TAR CO., 
297 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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That Mint Covered 
~ Candy Coated 
Chewing Guim 















“You Can’t Refuse Chiclets.” 


THE DELICIOUS MINT-COATED GUM. 


A dainty creation in chicle and peppermint. A novelty 
served after eating or between meals. The flavor and 
fascination of Chiclets is compelling. They are 


“Really Delightiul.” 


Entertainers and caterers serve them as the top notch 
of the spread, the final touch and most acceptable. Gen- 
tlemen carry the vest-pocket package of Chiclets, and 
children and Chiclets are inseparable. 

Chiclets stimulate the action of the 
ae, salivary glands, aiding digestion, and they 
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ware keep the teeth and gums clean and in 
good condition. 


JUST TRY THEM ONCE AND SEE HOW DELIGHTFUL THEY ARE. 
DRUGGISTS, CONFECTIONERS, GROCERS, ALL SELL CHICLETS. 


Sold in 5c., 10c. and 25c. Packages, 
Or by the Ounce. 
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IF YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD STOREKEEPER DOESN’T LS = 
SELL CHICLETS SEND US TEN CENTS _ 
FOR A SAMPLE PACKET. Cc h ° { { 
Retail Storekeepers supplied by any Wholesale Druggist or ; if Cc 2 ae 
‘Confectioner. pe og bee “a Mhentje palin, 





Jobbers supplied by FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc., Candy Gealed Cheng Gom oi bes “ee 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Toronto, Canada. al frticolerip et: Ae Ciel Le e 
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